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FOR 2008 


Nine journalists have been selected as 2008 Kaiser Media Fellows: 


Aliyah Baruchin, freelance health contributor, The New York Times and 
other news outlets, New York, NY 
Racial and ethnic disparities in health care 


Steve Bogira, freelance journalist and author, Chicago, IL 
The impact of poverty and race on health, and the disparity in health 
care, reflected in two adjacent city neighborhoods 


Greg Branch, freelance journalist, former Managing Editor, BET News, 
New York, NY 
Recruitment of medical personnel from Africa and Asia and its impact 
on the developing world and on U.S. medical policies 


Karen Brown, health reporter/producer, WFCR-FM Radio, Western 
New England 
An in-depth look at Massachusetts health reform in action — what’s 
working, what's not, and what other states can learn 


Karen Houppert, freelance reporter and author; special correspondent, 
The Washington Post Magazine, Baltimore, MD 
The state of drug treatment in the U.S., and the human and financial 
costs of current drug treatment policies 


Naseem Sowti Miller, health reporter, The Ocala Star-Banner, FL 
The quality of medical care in jail and prisons, and the broader impact 
on public health and health care 


Jeremy Olson, medical reporter, St. Paul Pioneer Press, MN 
An exploration of the long-term care crisis and the social, financial 
and political solutions 


Renata Simone, independent documentary film producer and reporter, 
Boston, MA 
The rise of medical tourism, access and affordability of health 
insurance, and the globalization of health care 


Robert Winn, independent documentary film producer, New York, NY 
The unintended impact of anti-immigrant policies on other 
disadvantaged communities 


The Kaiser Media Fellowships Program gives awards to print, online, 
television and radio journalists and editors interested in health policy 
issues. The aim is to provide journalists with a highly flexible range 

of opportunities to pursue individual research and reporting projects, 
combined with group briefings and site visits on a wide range of health 
and social policy issues. 


For more eligibility and application details, check our website 
at www.kff.org/mediafellows; or write/e-mail: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director of the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 

e-mail: pduckham@kff.org 


The Kaiser Family Foundation is a non-profit, private operating foundation dedicated to providing 
information and analysis on health care issues to policymakers, the media, the health care community, 
and the general public. The Foundation is not associated with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 
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Opening Shot 


ust ask Dorothy: tornadoes in Kansas, including this large one that visited 
in May, are nothing new. Even extreme but singular weather events, suchas Heavy weather Is this massive 
Hurricane Katrina or the deadly tornadoes and flooding that hit the nationin Wedge tornado the result of 
; ; if ; : ; climate change, or simply part 
June, cannot be linked to climate change with certainty. That’s weather. It is when of arash of extreme summer 
patterns of weather change over time that scientists start connecting data dots. storms? Scientists are trying to 
And they are doing that. Thirteen of the hottest years on record have occurred Connect the dots. 
since 1980, for example. What does that portend? A landmark Agriculture Depart- 
ment report released this spring concluded that the American West is already vul- 
nerable to forest fires, reduced snow pack, and drought. More effects are coming. 
That’s climate change, and it’s a story that cuts across press beats—from energy 
to business to technology to politics and foreign policy, even to sports. Scientists 
have reached consensus that the earth is heating up, but there is no consensus yet 
on what to do about it. Cristine Russell has ideas on how journalists can deepen 
and advance the conversation, starting on page 45. Also inside, Julia Dahl wrestles 
with her understanding of a reporter’s role when a source winds up murdered; 
Stephen Franklin meets the eager young bloggers of Egypt; Megan Garber visits a 
public-journalism experiment in Detroit that crosses racial and maybe journalistic 
lines; and, in our cover piece, Douglas McCollam asks a core question: Is Arthur 
Sulzberger Jr. the man to lead The New York Times to the digital promised land? 
We hope you enjoy it. cur 
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EDITORIAL 


Dissent Deficit 


An American ideal needs a workout 


To suggest that the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, were in 
any way blowback from U.S. actions (and inactions) in the Muslim 
world is to dissent, rather sharply, from the principal narrative 


that took root in this country, and that persists to this day, about 


those attacks. In the months and years following 9/11, doing so 
was even branded treasonous by some in the public sphere; and in 
April, when the Reverend Jeremiah Wright convulsed the nation 


with a series of public statements that were roundly criticized 
as racist and anti-American, some of the sharpest denuncia- 
tions were spurred by the video of a sermon Wright gave 
less than a week after 9/11 in which he said the attacks were 
America’s chickens “coming home to roost.” 

Regardless of how one feels about this notion of cause and 
effect, our failure as a nation, seven years on, to even begin 
to air it out is both curious and instructive. Curious because 
America was conceived in dissent, and the principles of free 
speech and a free exchange of ideas are central to our national 
self-image and the image we want to project to the world. In- 
structive because, in spite of this, meaningful dissent—dissent 
that is welcomed, even encouraged, as a healthy part of the 
democratic process; dissent that is taken seriously, debated, 
and considered—is effectively absent from American public 
discourse. Forget Jeremiah Wright. Both the National Com- 
mission on Terrorist Attacks Upon the United States and the 
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Pentagon’s own Defense Science Board 
have, in separate reports, presented es- 
sentially, if less colorfully, the same view 
as Wright—that the attacks were attrib- 
utable in large part to anger over various 
U.S. policies in the Muslim world. Yet 
the press and the public have largely ig- 
nored the implications of this idea. 

Rather than engage speech that strays 
too far from the dangerously narrow bor- 
ders of our public discourse, the gate- 
keepers of that discourse—our mass me- 
dia—tend to effectively shout it down, 
marginalize it, or ignore it. Wright, for ex- 
ample, was ridiculed as a fringe-dwelling 
albatross around Barack Obama’s neck; 
the pertinent aspects of the reports from 
the 9/11 Commission and the Defense 
Science Board, meanwhile, got virtually 
no attention from the press. 

It is easy to say that the Internet al- 
lows dissent to bubble up without the 
mainstream media’s megaphone, and 
this is true as far as it goes. But another 
truth about the Internet is that it fosters 
a balkanization of tastes, and much of 
what is preached online is to the choir. 
Still another is that the anonymity af- 
forded by the Net has elicited a degree of 
intolerance for honest disagreement and 
debate that is seriously unsettling. 

Dissent needs to go mainstream. It 
is already clear that a wide range of new 
and looming realities of the twenty-first 
century will demand creative and even 
radical new ideas from America about 
who we are, how we live, and how we 
deal with the rest of the world. Even Fa- 
reed Zakaria, in his fairly optimistic new 
book, The Post-American World, worries 
that America’s sclerotic political system 
(the “sensationalist” press included) is too consumed with 
trivia and sustaining the status quo to respond effectively to 
a world in which, as he writes, “on every dimension—indus- 
trial, financial, educational, social, cultural—the distribution 
of power is... moving away from American dominance.” 

If you actually listened to Reverend Wright’s entire April 
speech to the National Press Club (rather than the endless, 
selective looping of it on cable news), you would have heard, 
among all the so-called bombast, an explanation of how the 
idea of transformation is central to black liberation theology. 
This notion that things—laws, social orders, lives—can and 
do change for the better, sounded quintessentially Ameri- 
can. It also struck us as having a whiff of journalism’s great 
muckraking tradition. As the nation moves toward its most 
important presidential election in at least thirty years, the 
question of how and what to change might be something 
we—the people and our press—should discuss. csr 
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CALIFORNIA 
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CTA announces winners of 49th annual 
John Swett Awards for Media Excellence 


The California Teachers Association is proud to honor the winners of the 2007 John Swett 
Awards for Media Excellence. These awards recognize individual journalists, publications 
and stations for their dedication to excellence in covering public education. 


Nanette Asimov 


San Francisco Chronicle 
For a Series on a Single Subject/Theme, 
“University Preparatory Charter High School” 


Seema Mehta 


Los Angeles Times 
For a News Story, “SAUSD class size reduction 
program” 


Jill Tucker 


San Francisco Chronicle 
For a Feature, “Effects of urban violence on San 
Francisco students” 


Katy Murphy 
Oakland Tribune 


For Continuous Coverage of Education News 


Richard Irwin 
Rowland Heights Highlander 


For Continuous Coverage of Education News 


Robert Gammon 
East Bay Express 
For a Feature, “Eli’s Experiment” 


Gary Walker 


Argonaut 
For a Series on a Single Theme, “LAUSD payroll 
debacle” 


Ana Tintocalis 
KPBS Radio-San Diego 


For Continuous Coverage of Education News 


Penny Griego 

KFWB News Radio-LA 
For a Series on a Single Subject/Theme, “UTLA 
Payroll Panic” 


Karen Massie, Dana Howard and Tim Daly 
News10 KXTV Sacramento 


For Continuous Coverage of Education Issues 


Lyanne Melendez 
ABC 7 News-San Francisco 


For Locally Produced, “Donors Choose” 


Robert Lyles 
KPIX-TV San Francisco 


For a News Story, “Hayward strike” 


David A. Sanchez, President @ Dean E. Vogel, Vice President @ Daniel R. Vaughn, Secretary-Treasurer 
Carolyn Doggett, Executive Director @ Becky Zogiman, Associate Executive Director 
Jonathan R. Goldman, Manager @ Mike Myslinski, Media Specialist 
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LETTERS 


Voices of the Tribe 

When I first saw your cover story (“Lost 
Media, Found Media” by Alissa Quart, 
cJR, May/June), I figured it was go- 
ing to be yet another old-media lament 

about the fickleness and shallowness of 
new (is it still even new?) media. But I 

found Quart’s piece to be a nuanced and 

balanced look at both the promise and 

the downside of so-called Found Me- 
dia. On the one hand, it is encouraging 
and even invigorating to see so many 
(mostly) young people jumping into the 

journalistic fray, even if they don’t make 

much ofa living at it. At the same time, of 
course, the apparent demise of a sustain- 
able business model to fund and nurture 

ambitious journalism poses a serious 

problem not only for media profession- 
als, but for democracy itself. Our profes- 
sion needs to move this debate beyond 

parochial, though significant, questions 

about job security and pay scales and to- 
ward a broader discussion about how, in 

a digital age when information “wants 

to be free,” citizens don’t merely end up 

getting exactly what they pay for. 

Eric Effron 

Executive editor, The Week 

New York, NY 


Heavens, not another article about how 
bloggers are all young, and mostly unpaid, 
and recycling others’ hard work. Please 
look a little bit further for your sourc- 
ing the next time you tackle this topic. 
We at the West Seattle Blog are not so 
young (a couple in the near-fifty/just-past- 
fifty range), paid (our ad sales continue 
to grow), and writing and reporting all 
original material, with the occasional link 
only provided if it’s something so incred- 
ible that it’s news all on its own. I’m the 
editor, and I worked in Lost Media for 
twenty-five-plus years. I made my own 
pathway out—although we didn’t start 
our site to escape unful filling situations; 
it evolved because there was an aching 
community need for up-to-the-min- 
ute news, information, and discussion. 
Quart’s article touches on this briefly but 
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letters@cjr.org 


Just when you thought we were past 
the “Us vs. Them” paradigm, here 
comes the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view’s Alissa Quart to divide us once 
again. Rather than “Bloggers vs. Jour- 
nalists,” she’s called the two camps 
“Lost Media” and “Found Media,” but 
the stereotypes and handwringing are 
the same-old, same-old. 

I find it ironic that someone not yet 
forty (by Quart’s own account) inces- 
santly complains that all the Found Me- 
dia types are so unacceptably young. I’m 
nearly ten years older than Quart, and 
the best bloggers I know are older than 
I am. That highlights the more disturb- 
ing irony: in an article that claims that 

“bloggers merely recycle the small scraps 
of original reporting from Lost Media, 
creating a landscape of ‘derivative in- 
formation,” most of Quart’s wrong- 
headed conclusions will sound awfully 
recycled to those of us who’ve moved 
on to what I’m coming to think of as the 
postwar (and also antiwar) era of new 
and old media, who are boldly stray- 
ing outside their tribes and working 
on ways to produce better journalism, 
whether it reaches people on paper, ra- 
dio or TV airwaves, computer screens, 
or cell phones. 

Persephone Miel 

Fellow, Media Re:public 

Berkman Center for Internet & Society 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, MA 
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The Future of 


Writing + Reading 


UNDER THE SHIELD 


Wi 


Stop whining. 
Start innovating. 
Every reporter, 
editor, and news 
exec should repeat 
that like a mantra. 


not enough, and I strongly urge anyone 
who fears that their old-media days are 
numbered to look at their new-media op- 
tions with promise and hope, not dread 
and fear. So many community news sites 
are not only helping citizens become 
more informed, educated, and involved, 
but are also creating more of an appetite 
for news and information. 

Tracy Record 

Editor/co-publisher, West Seattle Blog 
Seattle, WA Stop whining. Start innovating. Every 
reporter, editor, and news exec should 
repeat that like a mantra every morn- 
ing and every evening. Cutting staff and 
shrinking newsholes for short-term fi- 
nancial gain are not strategies. Less does 
not equal more. And old does not equal 
new. Newspaper execs talk like the re- 
cord company executives who still think 
they are selling CDs, not music. Market 
news, not paper. Give people a reason to 
buy the paper, visit the Web site, watch 
the video, listen to the audio, interact 


Beautiful piece. I have sent it to col- 
leagues in their twenties, thirties, fifties, 
and even sixties to say what I want to 
say about journalism. All too often, the 
twenty-somethings can’t see the past, 
and the fifty-somethings can’t see the 
future. Somewhere in the middle is the 
spirit of journalism that inspired us all, 
nicely captured by Quart’s piece. 

Tom McCawley 

Jakarta, Indonesia 
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“Scheuer brilliantly makes the case for 
journalism as well as anyone ever has, 
explains its demise, and discusses 
what we need to do to address the 
crisis effectively. If you are looking for 
one book to put the matter in context 
and make the case, this beautifully 
written book is it.” 
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NEED JOURNALISTIC 


EXCELLENCI 


JEFFREY SCHEUER 
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online. I get the fear and uncertainty.But Thank you for Ezra Klein’s insightful PEJ report that found that in all areas 
the world is changing. Deal with it. article. Kindle is definitely not goingto of journalism, more effort is devoted 
Sean P. Carr kill off print books any time soon—the _ to repurposing material than to original 
Silver Spring, MD latter is less expensive to replace and newsgathering]. 
much more ubiquitous. Klein’s ideas Several news departments in my city 
The Living Book about extending the idea ofabookinto cooperated in moving from reporting 
I must take exception to Ezra Klein’s a continually updating text is one that bona fide news stories to producing 
declaration in “The Future of Reading” publishers need to embrace. Of course, “deliverables.” For the public, it meant 
(csr, May/June) that paper is a ““waste- this will depend on writers who are will- ignoring a local case before the U.S. Su- 
ful, inefficient, and costly method of pro-_ ing to do the updates. preme Court that had a fundamental im- 
duction.” This would be valid only ifyou Jason Gross pact on policy for the entire nation. 
view reading a book to be a singular, in- Comment posted on CJR.org Instead, we focused staff time on a se- 
dividual event. But paper excels when ries of feel-good stories funded by deep- 
books are treated as objects tobe shared Everything Old Is News Again pocketed underwriters who sometimes 
or preserved instead of read once and_ Re: CJr’s May/June editorial, “Who Will provided the sources and the editorial 
then discarded (or ignored). Tell Us?” After decades working in lo- guidance. We shoveled the deliverables 
William Clardy cal markets in every medium, I couldn’t onto the Web sites of our media partners 
Comment posted on CJR.org agree more with these findings [of a amid heavy cross-promotion. Local cov- 
erage took an immediate hit and news- 
department morale plummeted while 
the workload doubled. Staff cuts soon 
FROM CJR.ORG NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS followed across the board. 
Most damning was the lack of long- 
IN THE INTERNET AGE, it’s not so easy to get away with lies and journalistic con- term impact on ratings and circulation. 
flicts of interest. cJR’s David Dobbs explores one such instance in “To Disclose Most telling was the short-term increase 
or Not to Disclose,” in which Slate writers Shannon Brownlee and Jeanne Lenzer in revenue to the media partners and 
revealed that four experts on an “Infinite Mind” radio panel had financial ties to how quickly it evaporated. All are strug- 
antidepressant makers. Not just deceptive, but potentially dangerous, too. gling financially. 
We went from staffs based on news 
I find myself deeply troubled by this article, and the reason, I suspect, is linked values to ones based on consumer crav- 
to why most of my friends in the medical profession despise journalists and the ing. The sad thing is that it didn’t have 
news media.... The point is that there’s good data and bad data. Focusing on who 
funds what is a way for journalists to avoid doing the hard work of discovering icine inl ails ccna i cae 
what makes a study good or bad.... For journalists to simply forgo that obligation 


; eee: ; aera wi i ity 
to back, no matter how slight, the insinuation of data corruption is just rotten goals without trampling on eee 
scuiveslion, ~—Trevor Butterworth coverage. And they could have sustained 


their basic operations. 


to be. The media partners could have 


Butterworth tosses out complaints that sidestep the article’s main subject—the Cecil Hickman 
need for transparency in declaring relevant financial or other potentially con- Writing consultant 
flicting ties in quoted medical experts.... He says, “The point is that there’s good Cleveland, OH 
data and bad data.” Well, yes, but as every alert researcher and student of sci- 
ence knows, it’s not quite that simple. There are also many types of bias in data 


, I’ve been in the print business for nearly 
reporting.... .—David Dobbs 


twenty years and over the past two, I 
have shifted my attention dramatically 
IN “THE INESTIMABLE POPULAR VOTE ESTIMATES,” CJR’s Clint Hendler illumi- to online work, balancing print and on- 
nates the inconsistencies of the math and methods of some major news sources __ line deadlines. The pace is daunting for 
(NBC, CNN, Real Clear Politics, The New York Times), while casting a skepticaleye anyone, and it is becoming increasingly 
on the legitimacy of the “popular vote” count. difficult to cultivate and generate origi- 


nal material. Management from both the 
This analysis shows what a bogus political argument the popular vote is for the editorial and business side seem more 
Democratic presidential nomination. Candidates give it credence so they don’t 
appear to be discounting the will of the people. Just as the electoral college elects 
the president, the pledged delegates elect the nominee. —Billreef 


interested in quantity over quality, and 
therefore our quality is declining. We will 
be our own executioners in the end. 


Another major problem with the popular vote is that it ignores the fact that RKG 

political campaigns set their strategy based on winning delegates. If the popular Comment posted on CJR.org 

vote was going to matter, the Obama campaign wouldn’t have worked so hard 

in caucus states.... The media treated the popular-vote angle from the Clinton Tall in the Saddle 

camp with too much legitimacy. More media outlets need to explain why it’s a Cameron McWhirter’s stirring account 


problem. —vshawnt of his battle to protect sources (“Saved 
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by the Shield,” cur, May/June) reminds 

all journalists of the fundamental re- 

sponsibilities that we carry with us in 

our daily work, and how we can never 

rely on anyone but ourselves—and our 

integrity and commitment to the truth. 
He emerged from his “season in hell” 

not with resentment, as many would 

assume, but with insight and ideas for 

the future of our trade. Cameron has 

motivated me to continue the push for 

great stories that make a difference in 

people’s lives. 

Paul Cluff 

Staff reporter 

Stratford Beacon Herald 

Stratford, Ontario 


Fair and Unbalanced 

Tim Townsend raises a question in 
his essay, “Love Thy Neighbor” (cur, 
May/June), that is responsible for much 
of the present distrust of media. He 
states that it is the “responsibility of 
journalists...to write truthfully rather 
than just provide equal time to both 
sides...in a misguided quest for objec- 
tivity.” Townsend apparently feels that 
this approach is justified because no 
rational person could possibly hold the 
position taken by the intelligent-design 
theory. Since that point of view is clearly 
“wrong,” journalists are justified, indeed 
duty-bound, to write their story to suit 
the “truth.” 

Once you leave the harbor of objec- 
tivity (with all its attendant drawbacks), 
however, the reader is at the beck and 
whim of whatever value systems jour- 
nalists wish to push, all in the name of 
“truthfulness.” There is a place for jour- 
nalists to try to persuade readers of the 
truth of particular positions—it is called 
the editorial page. However, when I am 
reading purportedly factual reporting, I 
want both sides to be covered, so I can 
make my own decision instead of hav- 
ing it spoon-fed to me by a well-meaning, 
though often misguided journalist. 
Mark Dennett 
Lutz, FL 


Dear Mr. Townsend: It is disgusting that 
dhimmi servants to Muslims like you 
work so hard to advance the cause of 
Islamo-fascism for your Muslim masters. 
We have known for quite a while of your 
appeasement and sickening servitude to 


the Satanic forces of Islam; in fact, your 
dossier is quite thick in that regard. But 
I am, of course, heartened that so many 
have properly identified your service of 
dhimmihood and are calling you on it. 
But do understand that we are grow- 
ing stronger, and the Muslim fifth col- 
umnists who have infected our country 
are rightly concerned by all of us who 
are waking up to their insidious plans 
to rip up the Constitution and institute 
Sharia law in its place. We will prevail 
over their attempts to subvert our Con- 
stitution and institute their cult of hate 
and murder upon America. They will 
fail—carR, MSA, Muslim Brotherhood, 
and all the other Islamo-Nazi organiza- 
tions. And remember that we will also 
deal with the dhimmi apologists when 
the time comes. Your service to aid in 
enslaving your fellow Americans will 
not go unanswered. 
Crusader 
City and state withheld 


Mind the Gap 

A Dart to the Columbia Journalism Re- 
view for James Surowiecki’s review of 
Roger Lowenstein’s book While America 
Aged (“What We Sow,” cur, May/June). 
Though Lowenstein puts his finger on 
one of the problems facing the middle 
class—unwillingness on the part of com- 
panies and municipalities to fund pen- 
sion responsibilities properly—there 
is more to it. Surowiecki brings up the 
mortgage debacle and blames the “prin- 
cipal-agent conflict.” No, the villain in 
this case is deregulation, for which we 
can thank Milton Friedman’s Chicago 
school and its privatize, deregulate, bust- 
the-unions philosophy that has resulted 
in wealth for a very small minority and 
abject poverty (forget any idea of a mid- 
dle class) for the majority of the popu- 
lation in countries all over the world, 
including ours. 

Joseph Nash 

Honolulu, HI 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


YOU’LL SEE SOME new names on our masthead this issue, and we are happy to 
introduce you to the people attached to them. First of all, James Marcus was 
heralded in this space in January as our new editor at large but never made it 
to the masthead due to the terrible human flaws of his colleagues. James edits 
the Ideas+Reviews section of the magazine, and his lively interview with Robert 
Scheer is on page 61. 

Justin Peters is our new managing editor/Web, which means that he will be 
editing most of the copy on CJR.org, writing for the site (and for the magazine), 
and helping us reimagine the Web site and bring it to a new level. Justin has been 
a fellow at The Washington Monthly, a regular writer at Slate, a freelancer for a 
number of other publications, and founder and editor of a more or less quarterly 
called Polite. Keep your eye on CJR.org. 

We also welcome two new assistant editors, Katia Bachko and Jane Kim, both 
serving one-year gigs here as CJR fellows. And we are happy to say that their 
predecessors, Megan Garber and Clint Hendler, are moving up to become CJR 
staff writers. Aside from their prodigious output online, both are represented in 
this issue. Garber’s article on a Detroit News community-journalism experiment 
that treads near some race, class, and journalistic borders is on page 41; Hendler’s 
latest Darts & Laurels column is on page 13. 

Finally, we welcome a new keeper of the English language to cur. Merrill 
Perlman is picking up the Language Corner banner that had been held high by 
the late, great Evan Jenkins. Like Evan, Merrill has rules but will never follow 
them out the window. Until this summer, she managed the copy desks across the 
newsroom at The New York Times, where she worked for twenty-five years. Her 
first Language Corner in the magazine is on page 12, and she will be posting them 
regularly on CJR.org, too, where they will be integrated into our alphabetized 
Language Corner list on the Resources page. You can send her tips and letters at 
LanguageCorner@cjr.org. — Mike Hoyt 
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Currents 


Katrina Washout 


In late August, as the Democrats convene 
in Denver to choose their presidential 
nominee, residents of the Gulf Coast will be 
about to enter their fourth year of recovery 
from Hurricane Katrina. You wouldn’t know 
it from press coverage of the campaign 

thus far. While the Gulf Coast recovery 

has popped up in the news here and there, 
coverage of the candidates’ rebuilding 
agendas has been all but absent. There 

are plenty of questions for the political 
press to raise. New Orleans and other 
affected areas still struggle with issues of 
wetland restoration, mental health, evacuee 
resettlement, housing, schools, criminal 
justice, and infrastructure. We asked 
journalists familiar with the Gulf Coast 
recovery to suggest questions for Barack 
Obama and John McCain. 
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What will you do to solve 
the insurance crisis that 
has made rebuilding and 
recovery impossible for 
thousands of homeowners? 
Stan Tiner, executive editor 
of the Biloxi Sun Herald. 


What would you do to 
address the mental and 
emotional health problems 
that continue to plague 
adults and children? 

Hazel Trice Edney, editor- 
in-chief of the National 
Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s News Service 
(a.k.a. The Black Press of 
America), has written about 
the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina. 


The New Orleans economy 
relies largely on tourism, a 
fact that has contributed 
mightily to the city’s slow 
recovery. Are there other 
industries you think New 
Orleans is particularly 
suited to develop? Would 


the federal government 
partner with New Orleans in 
creating a special incentive 
program, backed with major 
federal funding, to grow such 
development in the city? 
Sara Catania, a freelance 
journalist and former Los 
Angeles Times reporter, 
covered the effects of 
Katrina on New Orleans’s 
Vietnamese community. 


The U.S. has no sensible 
national process for 
protecting New Orleans or 
other coastal areas from 
the threats of global 
warming, rising seas, and 
more powerful hurricanes. 
How would you address 
these problems? 

John McQuaid, a former 
Times-Picayune reporter, 
is a co-author of City Adrift: 
New Orleans Before and 
After Katrina. 


Even before Katrina, New 
Orleans public schools were 


Illustrations by Jacqui Oakley 





the neediest in our country. 
What responsibility does the 
federal government have to 
help rebuild and improve all 
public schools in New Orleans 
and ensure that every child 
has the same opportunities 
to attend a good school? 


Lesli Maxwell is a staff writer 


at Education Week. This 
year, she has been reporting 
extensively on the New 
Orleans school system. 


How would you use the 
federal government’s powers 
to ensure housing and jobs 
for the city’s working poor 
and increase quality of life 
for those who have returned, 
while continuing to help 
reduce crime and political 
corruption in a way that 
maintains the city’s 

unique qualities? 

June Cross, a professor at 
the Columbia University 
Graduate School of 
Journalism, followed one 
Ninth Ward family over 
eighteen months for a 

PBS Frontline documentary. 


Currently, thousands of 
residents are receiving help 
from federal FEMA and 

HUD vouchers, which are 
scheduled to zero out next 
year. Because of the spike in 
rents in New Orleans, many 
low-wage residents say that 
they couldn’t afford to live 
in this city without subsidies. 
How would you help keep 
housing costs within reach 
for the low-wage workers of 
New Orleans? 

Katy Reckdahl is a co-author 
of City Adrift: New Orleans 
Before and After Katrina. 


‘People ask each other, “How are you?” in a tone you would 
use for a friend who had just emerged from a messy divorce 
or rehab.’ —Bill Keller, New York Times executive editor, discussing 
print editors’ meetings, in a speech to college leaders 


A tremendous amount of oil 
and natural gas comes into 
the U.S. through Louisiana’s 
coastal areas. In light of 
this, what is the federal 
responsibility to heip restore 
and preserve those fragile 
areas? 
Carl Redman is the executive 
editor of The Advocate in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
—Lawrence Lanahan 


Silent Vows 


SINCE THE EVERETT HERALD 
near Seattle, Washington, 
began publishing same-sex- 
union announcements in 
December 1990, some nine 
hundred newspa- 

pers—or 60 

percent of 

the country’s 

dailies—have 

opened their 

pages to such 
announcements, 

according to a 

survey conducted 

by the Gay and Les- 

bian Alliance Against 
Defamation (GLAAD) in 
2006 and 2007. 

This is good news for 
many supporters of same- 
sex marriage, who see such 
announcements as a critical 
piece of their effort to win 
both legal recognition and 
broader acceptance of the 
idea that gay and lesbian 
couples are just as deserving 
of the institution of mar- 
riage as their heterosexual 
counterparts. 

Yet some gay couples have 
been reluctant to take ad- 
vantage—the GLAAD survey 


found that only one-third 
of the daily papers willing 
to publish announcements 
have received any. There are 
many explanations for this 
reticence: some gay men and 
women may not be com- 
pletely out; others simply 
don’t want to broadcast their 
sexuality to strangers; and 
some, like many heterosex- 
ual couples, can’t afford to 
pay for the announcements. 
Demian, who goes by a 
single name and runs the 
Partners Task Force for 
Gay and Lesbian Couples, 
a Seattle-based gay-rights 


group that has tracked these 
announcements since 1991, 
suggests that the reluctance 
“comes from a life-long expe- 
rience of being emotionally 
and physically abused.” For 
years, he added, many gays 
and lesbians resisted posting 
such notices even in gay 
publications. 

Still, some gay activists 
worry that an important op- 
portunity to make the case 
for same-sex unions is being 
squandered. With that in 
mind, GLAAD will intensify 


HARD NUMBERS 


3 percent of newshole, 

during the week of 
October 21-27, 2007, dedicated 
to coverage of California’s 
October wildfires 


13 percent of newshole, 
during the week of May 
12-18, 2008, dedicated to 
coverage of China’s May 12 
earthquake 


$6,592 rain o 
people killed by (69,172) and 


missing after (17,420) the China 
earthquake 


9 number of people killed in 
the California wildfires 


7 percent of news 

stories about the 2008 
presidential primary, between 
January 1 and May 7, 2008, 
focused on “horserace” 
coverage 


7 percent of those stories 
focused on policy coverage 


3 percent of primary- 
coverage narratives 

sourced back to campaigns, 

during the 2008 campaign 


3 percent of those 

narratives sourced back 
to campaigns, during the 2004 
campaign 


50 percent of decline in 
The New York Times’s 
citation of anonymous sources, 


since it tightened its sourcing 
policies in 2004 


1 percent of anonymous 

sources cited in Times 
articles whose anonymity 
was adequately explained, 
before 2004 


2 percent whose 

anonymity was 
adequately explained, 
after 2004 


Sources: Project for Excellence in 
Journalism, The Pew Re 
Columb 


school, 


University’s journalism 


The New York Times, Xinhua 
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its “Announcing Equality” 
campaign this year, urging 
gay couples to publish no- 
tices about their commitment 
ceremonies and weddings 

in their local newspapers. 
GLAAD first launched the 
campaign in 2002, shortly 
after The New York Times 
began publishing same-sex- 


commitment announcements. 


“Newspapers are leaders in 
how our culture and society 
understand issues,” says Paul 
Karr, GLAAD’s director of me- 
dia field strategy. “We want 
people to realize that this is 
an okay thing, this is some- 
thing they should support.” 

— Madeline Lewis 


Second Life 


EVEN IN THIS ERA OF EDITO- 
rial reinvention, few media 
outlets have remade them- 
selves as completely as the 
legendary German-language 
newspaper Aufbau. 

Founded in 1934, the 
publication’s mission was 
to help Jewish refugees and 


their children shed their Eu- 
ropean past and rebuild their 
lives in the United States. It 
was, in the words of longtime 
editor Manfred George, “an 
American paper, written 
and published in America” 
and “firmly faced toward 
our American future.” Not 
anymore. Aufbau has traded 
in its storied newsprint and 
remade itself as a glossy 
monthly magazine based not 
in America, but in Europe. 
Aufbau’s turnabout is 
part of a larger geographic 
shift. America was once the 
thriving hub of the German- 
speaking Jewry, but that 
community’s numbers have 
dwindled in recent years. 
Meanwhile, central Europe 
is seeing a resurgence of 
Jewish life, especially in 
Germany, where the Jewish 
population has climbed 
from about 28,000 in 1990 to 
around 200,000 today. 
Besides relocating, Aufbau 
has shaken up its editorial 
mix, with topics ranging from 
climate change in Papua New 
Guinea to the gritty vocal 


LANGUAGE CORNER AND ANOTHER THINK 


rumblings of Amy Wine- 
house, the troubled pop diva. 
Yves Kugelmann, Aufbau’s 
editor, says the goal is to 
reach those newcomers to 
the European Jewish scene 
who don’t fit neatly into long- 
standing German-speaking 
congregations: “We want to 
speak to those who are cross- 
ing boundaries—physical, 
cultural, intellectual—rather 
than being content to live in 
a ghetto.” 

Aufbau began as the 
newsletter of the German- 
Jewish Club of New York. In 
its pages, immigrants found 
apartments and jobs, Ceisius- 
to-Fahrenheit conversion 
tables, and help unraveling 
the rules of baseball. Later, 
they also found pressing 
news. Aufbau was among 
the first papers to report on 
Hitler’s death camps, and 
among its regular contribu- 
tors were influential thinkers 
like Thomas Mann, Hannah 
Arendt, and Albert Einstein. 

After the war, Aufbau 
helped scattered families 
connect by listing survivors’ 


Write LanguageCorner@cjr.org 


IF YOU THINK YOU’VE HEARD all of the linguistic twists and turns, you’ve got another 


thing coming. 


Well, actually you’ve got another “think 


1» 


coming. But ask most people how to spell 


the phrase that means you get another chance, and you’re more likely to get “thing” 


instead of “think.” 


Which is right? They both are, to a degree. 
The original, and still champion to those who value the old ways, is a parallel con- 
struction: “If you think..., you’ve got another think coming.” It means, in our example, 

that if you’re of the belief that you’ve heard all the linguistic twists and turns, you are 

wrong, and you should think again. 
It’s really hard to pronounce “think coming,” though, with those two hard “k” 

sounds back to back, and all but those with very precise diction elide “think” into 


“thing.” 


In addition, “think” as a noun is almost obscure; many dictionaries today list its use 
as “informal.” It’s easy, then, to see how the phrase would become “another thing com- 
ing,” and it’s actually been spelled that way, on occasion, for close to a hundred years. If 
most people think it’s that way, it will get that way, eventually. 

But wait! Look at the definition of “think” as a noun in Merriam-Webster’s Eleventh 
Collegiate Edition: “an act of thinking <has another think coming>”! Methinks the bat- 


tle is not yet lost! 
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—Merrill Perlman 


names, along with reams of 
obituaries. Many readers 
came to see the paper as one 
of the last fragile links to their 
former lives. It was, in the 
words of Hans Habe, a Jew- 
ish Austrian writer, a “com- 
munal diary” for Europe’s 
uprooted Jews. As the war 
years receded, Aufbau tried 
to stay relevant with topics 
like Holocaust reparations. 
But its mortality was tied to 
that of its readers. By 2004, 
circulation had fallen from a 
high of 70,000 to just 2,500, 
according to its editors, and 
advertising had dried up. 

That year, JM Jiidische 
Medien AG, a chain of Jewish 
newspapers based in Zurich, 
rescued the historic title. 
Aufbau’s storied Manhat- 
tan offices were shuttered, 
its dusty Rolodexes and 
teletypes donated to muse- 
ums. The following year it 
was reborn as a Zurich-based 
magazine. The circulation 
has since doubled to 5,000, 
with 10,000 more unique 
readers online each month. 

Echoes of the old tradi- 
tions live on in Aufbau’s 
pages. Many articles focus 
on migration or the mingling 
of cultures, and the Holo- 
caust still looms faintly in 
the background. One recent 
story questioned whether 
lawyers were profiteering 
from reparations claims. 
Aufbau also holds true to its 
U.S. roots, with regular fea- 
tures on the U.S. and articles 
by well-known Americans, 
among them Al Gore and the 
Washington Post columnist 
Charles Krauthammer. 

The tradition of service, 
though, and the deep bond 
with readers, have waned. 


“For many people Aufbau 


was part of the family,” editor 
Kugelmann says. “That has 
changed. But then so has the 
rest of the world.” 

— Mariah Blake 





DARTS & LAURELS CLINT HENDLER 


to the television news 
industry, for a shameful 
nonresponse to serious 
questions about their vet- 
ting of analysts hired to 
comment on the invasion of Iraq and other military matters. 

On April 20, The New York Times published David Bar- 
stow’s eye-opening investigation into a Defense Department 
program designed to influence the influencers. In 2002-2003, 
as the Bush administration made its case against Iraq, the 
Pentagon rounded up more than seventy-five retired military 
officials who were already on retainer with various broadcast 
media outlets to provide military commentary and analysis. 
Internally, Pentagon staff officials referred to the analysts as 

“surrogates” and “message-force multipliers,” and provided 
them with briefings, talking points, and gratis tours of Iraq 
and Guantanamo. The analysts got special access to senior 
officials, including Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld. 

That access seems key: Barstow reported that a majority of 
analysts participating in the program had ties to defense con- 
tractors, who could presumably benefit from rubbing shoul- 
ders up top. One general admitted to Barstow that, desperate 
to preserve his Pentagon perks, he had trimmed his public 
criticism. Others said they worried the Pentagon would show 
them the door if they strayed too far from the administration 
line; indeed, Barstow describes one case where an analyst was 
booted from the group after being too harsh on air. 

The piece was built on the back of a laudable two-year, 
Freedom of Information Act battle. The Times and its coun- 
sel dragged out thousands of pages of Pentagon transcripts, 
e-mails, and memos describing the program, but only after 
months of delays and circular excuses. As public editor Clark 
Hoyt wrote in a column describing the struggle, full coopera- 
tion came only after the paper persisted and a judge threat- 
ened to bring Pentagon officials into his court to explain “why 
they shouldn’t be held in contempt.” 

Barstow’s eight-thousand-word investigation suggests that 
some news operations did not (or did not care to) adequately 
vet their analysts, disclose links to defense contractors, or ask 
tough questions about the secret briefing program. While his 
case against the networks was somewhat circumstantial, as 
The Huffington Post’s Rachel Sklar pointed out, it still pre- 
sented, at the very least, significant questions about the ap- 
pearance of conflicts of interest. And it called for a serious, 
open response, and, where appropriate, explanations and 
apologies to viewers. 

Yet not one of the nightly commercial newscasts men- 
tioned the story or offered an on-air explanation to its viewers. 
Reliable Sources, CNN’s Sunday morning media show, hosted 
a late-breaking panel the morning Barstow’s article appeared. 


Illustration by Jacqui Oakley 
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MSNBC’s Keith Olbermann briefly mentioned it. Elsewhere, 
the silence has been conspicuous. 

Given the lack of cooperation some of the news operations 
gave Barstow in reporting his piece, the weak-kneed response 
is hardly surprising. Fox News, whose analysts made up the 
biggest chunk of the Pentagon program, tersely refused to 
participate in the Times story, and failed to return CJrR’s calls 
seeking comment. cBs also turned down Barstow’s request 
to comment on its vetting procedures, and failed to respond 
to CJR’s oral and written requests for comment. NBC and MS- 
NBC jointly rebuffed an interview request, providing instead 
a statement attacking the Times piece and insisting that they 
had full confidence in their analysts despite any “personal 
commitments—past and present.” 

ABC and CNN participated in Barstow’s story, and also agreed 
to speak with cur. “I’m sure there will be some instance where 
I might feel differently, but I work at a news organization. 
We ask questions for a living. I feel it is incumbent upon us 
to answer questions when they are asked,” said aBc spokes- 
man Jeff Schneider, the only network employee to be quoted 
in Barstow’s piece. (However, he declined to say whether ABC 
had done a comprehensive review of its past consultants in 
the wake of Barstow’s piece.) CNN’s Christa Robinson told cur 
that in the wake of the story, the network reviewed the finan- 
cial disclosures required of its current consultants. 


1 || to National Public Radio, whose actions 
SlAWYIUMLSLS in the wake of the Times report dem- 
onstrate a model of accountability. “I remember seeing that 
story and saying, ‘I’d better read deep into the jump on this 
one,” says Brian Duffy, managing editor of NPR News. Shortly 
after Barstow’s article ran, NPR managers met to review the 
operation’s vetting, consultant, and disclosure policies, and 
within two days, issued new guidelines that encourage book- 
ers and reporters to make use of in-house library staff when 
researching guests, and that require tighter financial disclo- 
sure contracts from paid consultants. Alicia Shepard, NPR’s 
ombudsman, investigated and wrote about the analysts and the 
new policies on her blog. She suggested, among other things, 
that NPR attach a disclosure to archived appearances by a de- 
fense contractor who took part in the Pentagon program while 
serving as a paid NPR analyst—a suggestion NPR says it plans 
to enact. The issue was covered on no fewer than three NPR 
programs, including a full hour on Talk of the Nation, where 
Duffy himself took questions from the show’s host. 

That was quite a different tack from the hunker-down- 
until-the-storm-blows-over strategy deployed elsewhere, 
an approach that seems breathtakingly cynical and short- 
sighted in light of all we now know about how the Iraq war 
was sold. cir 
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IN MEDIA RES ALISSA QUART 


Flickring Out 


What will become of photojournalism in an age of bytes and amateurs? 


CLICHES ARE SOMETIMES TRUE. HERE’S ONE—PHOTOGRAPHERS DON’T LIKE TO speeches about The State of Photog- 
give speeches. At a recent event, photographer Antonin Kratochvil screened slide- raphy. There are few deathbed panel 
shows of his work: American soldiers coolly observing the Iraqi distressed and__ discussions about the genre, unlike all 
dead; Lebanese militant youths standing restlessly near decaying walls; American — the discussions about in-depth report- 
evangelicals speaking in tongues. The photographer then clambered onstage, ers shuffling to the graveyard. Maybe 
ruddy and scarf-wrapped (“The Bedoins wear them!”) for his talk, but he was no _ part of it is that while photojournalism 
Christopher Hitchens. He hated talking about himself—as uncomfortable inthe may be harder to practice, there is no 
role of sage as the rest of us would be in a war zone—and he left the stage with shortage of photos—we are deluged by 
half the time for his “speech” unused, encouraging his audience to spend it smok- images. I am optimistic about the future 
ing cigarettes instead. Kratochvil is not alone in his taciturnity. When I recently of photojournalism, but not of the pho- 
asked one of the greats of the form for his thoughts, he e-mailed the aphorism: tojournalism I most admire. 
“To live happy, live hidden.” Yet events like the one where Kra- 
Perhaps this distrust in the verbal complaint—so loved by windy print journal- tochvil showed his images—a four-day 
ists—is why we don’t hear so much about the difficulties facing photojournalism, photography festival in Brooklyn where 
from street corner news photographers to the deans of the eminent agencies _ the magi of photojournalism appeared— 
Magnum and vit. They’ve been struggling with downsizing, the rise of the ama-_ inevitably raise the question of whether 
teur, the ubiquity of camera phones, sound-bite-ization, failing magazines (so these super talents will soon be sup- 
fewer commissions), and a lack of money in general for the big photo essays that planted. Photographic storytellers are 
have long been the love of the metaphoric children of Walker Evans. Like print competing with the millions-strong 
journalists, photographers are scrambling not only to make sense of the new army of amateur photographers whose 
world, but to survive in it intact. work is housed on Flickr, which editors 
Yet, paradoxically, visual culture is ever more important. It seems that everyone cull for cheap or free images, and the 
now takes photos and saves them and distributes them, and that all these rivulets rise of amateur-supplied agencies, in- 
supply a great sea of images for editors to use. This carries certain risks. If they cluding iStockphoto—owned by the larg- 
are taking snapshots, amateur photographers are likely not developing a story, est stock agency of them all, Getty Im- 
or developing the kind of intimacy with their subjects that brings revelation.So ages. There are also outlets that claim to 
what’s the actual photojournalistic value of all of these millions of images now _ separate the digital wheat from the chaff, 
available on Flickr and other photo-sharing archives—so many that theycanseem like PhotoShelter, a “global stock mar- 
like dead souls? And what about the fate of photographers like Kratochvil, whose _ ketplace,” or the sPG Magazine, which 
ashily stylish images honor Modernist photography? He will clearly continue _ threshes out a few hundred images sub- 
shooting—and avoiding public speeches—but what of his tradition? mitted by Web amateurs and publishes 
them on paper. As Magnum photogra- 
pher Chris Anderson glumly puts it, he 
AT PHOTO AGENCIES, or in private conversations with newspaper and magazine and other professionals are “watching 
photographers and editors, you hear the same end-of-the-world-as-we-know-it the decline of editorial sales of images, 
dirge that plays in the print world. But these worries don’t tend to go public in both what we are assigned to produce 
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Defiance This photo, while not great art, captures all the power and agony of the Tiananmen story. 


‘What distinguishes the icon is not professionalism. ..all the 
photos at Tiananmen Square were not good photos. ’ 


and the buying of editorial images—and 
Iam waiting for that moment when that 
decline drops straight off a cliff.” 
Meanwhile, local newspapers, while 
featuring photography much more prom- 
inently than they did in the past, are in- 
creasingly limiting their payments and 
their hiring of shooters. At The Record, 
in Bergen County, New Jersey, a paper 
known for quality photography until 
now, for instance, staff photographers 
are struggling with the paper’s decision 
to fire them all and then allow them to 
reapply for their jobs. (Those who are 
fortunate enough to be rehired will likely 
receive lower salaries and fewer ben- 
efits than before.) Like so many others, 
photojournalists are also facing the ugly 


downsizing euphemism—“mojo,” or mo- 
bile journalist, for print journalists who 
are given autofocus digital cameras to do 
the work that they once did. A photog- 
rapher at the Baltimore Sun tells a less 
extreme story but also notes that there is 
no new hiring at his paper. When some- 
one retires, his or her job line ends. Some 
(but not all) photographers also com- 
plain about the insistence that they go 
“multimedia” and that their still images 
are sometimes getting overwhelmed and 
undone (although also sometimes im- 
proved) by the sound and moving images 
that accompany them. The most salient 
critique of this practice is not the rise of 
the slideshow, but how it is replacing the 
still image. Movies and television may 


light up and flicker but they disappear, 
while photos, even photos in magazines 
and newspapers, are objects and, uncon- 
sciously or not, often feel more personal 
to the observer. After all, we tend to re- 
member still images, not moving ones. 
Photojournalists also question the 
journalistic reliability of the images of 
their amateur rivals. Photographers 
like Anderson, a thirty-eight-year-old 
well known for his conflict photogra- 
phy, wonder about the lack of “vet- 
ting” of the millions of images that are 
supposed to be carrying the truth to 
readers. “There’s a case already of an 
iReporter whose photos were bullshit,” 
says Anderson, speaking of media com- 
panies publishing the work of amateur 
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photographers. “News organizations 
will get burned by photographers they 
don’t know and blur the lines between 
what is credible information and what 
isn’t.” (Of course, there have been pros 
who have faked images as well, but they 
are rare.) 

What Magnum is selling “is the story 
aspect of the craft,’ says Mark Lubell, 
the agency’s New York bureau chief. 
Anyone can take a decent photo, as the 
bromide goes, through talent or luck, 
but few can extend it into masterful nar- 
ratives. There’s still a special recipe to 
be a “real” photojournalist, and it’s not 
just the “trained” or “expert” eye but 
rather the sheer hours put into each 
assignment and the ability to sustain 
a thought, image, or impulse through 
a number of images, not just a single 
snapshot. This brings to mind the art 
photographer Steven Shore’s remark 
that photography is like fly-fishing. It 
takes extreme patience—a sort of intel- 
ligence about time. 


BUT IS THE RISE OF STILL-PHOTOS- 
as-films and “citizen photojournalism” 
only a big nightmare? Or is it also a 
liberation? 

Some would say yes. There are bright 
spots to the amateur-image revolution. 
Lots of photos of “my girlfriend’s feet,” 
true, but bystanders also now often 
shoot the most crucial events of our day. 
Amid the chaff are photos of oil flares 
in West Africa and of the 2005 London 
bombings. Combat in Iraq is often shot 
by the soldiers themselves. The pho- 
tos from Abu Ghraib, of course, are the 
most striking and horribly spectacular 
case for the new power and impact of 
amateur photography-of-fact. The pho- 
tographs that define a war gone wrong 
are amateur ones: the amateur snappers’ 
presence altered and also helped cre- 
ate the scenes of violence and humili- 
ation. Abu Ghraib’s most iconic image 
was of the hooded prisoner: an occult 
pantomime of the suffering that was 
actually going on elsewhere in the same 
facility. It was evidence of what Susan 
Sontag called “picture-taking...as an 
event unto itself.” There will, for better 
or worse, be many more occasions of 
image-making by participants in news 
events in the future. 


While professional photographers 
are suffering, news photography and 
photography of all kinds is flourishing. 
Citizens around the world can cheaply 
photograph and distribute images of 
their own countries and cities, places 
like Dhaka and Freetown. Citizen jour- 
nalism projects like Rising Voices teach 
photography in Africa and elsewhere. 
Local image-makers challenge both the 
valor and necessity of the American or 
European photographer shooting in a 
foreign clime, a model that has a cer- 
tain amount of voyeuristic baggage, as 
the critic W. J.T. Mitchell has written—a 
dynamic where a “damaged, victimized, 
and powerless individual” is “taken” by a 
photographer who is a “relatively privi- 
leged observer, often acting as the ‘eye of 
power’ ” Instead, we will have amateur 
photographers—some lucky people at 
the right awful place at the right awful 
time (Nigerians who are at the next ex- 
plosion of a pipeline, say). And I hope 
that innately gifted photographers will 
emerge as well—a Chinese Kratochvil, a 
Nigerian Gilles Peress. 

According to some, the rise of the 
amateur news image itself is a thing of 
value. “What distinguishes the icon is 
not professionalism,” says Robert Hari- 
man, a professor of communications 
and co-founder of No Caption Needed, 
a blog about photojournalism as a pub- 
lic art. “The Challenger photo was a 
screen grab. All the photos at Tianan- 
men Square were not good photos—they 
were too far away.” 

There are also some bright spots for 
the professional photojournalists, though 
they aren’t the predictable ones. Right 
now, as its value on the open market of 
news magazines falls, photojournalism’s 
prestige, paradoxically, rises: a Dorothea 
Lange bread line photo from 1932 sold 
for $720,000 a couple of years ago; a 
dozen New York City galleries showed 
Magnum photographers’ work in 2007. 
Magnum’s enormous back catalog of ev- 
erything from Castro in a paroxysm to 
Paul McCartney as a pre-tabloidal Beatle 
to Cambodian refugees will soon be for 
sale. (Some already line the walls of a 
boutique hotel in Manhattan, although 
most likely none is of famine victims.) In 
a sense, following all genres and fields 
whose commercial power has faded or 
is evaporating—what they lose in income 





and the more ineffable “heat,” they gain 
in the rarified status of art object. 

Yet this status of photojournalism 
as art, or even as an accessory in a new 
waterfront condo/loft apartment, won’t 
necessarily help photojournalists as they 
try to conceive, shoot, distribute, and 
get paid for complicated images of dif- 
ficult places. 


WE’RE ALL JOURNALISTS, BUT WRITERS— 
scarf-free and spell-checked as we are— 
know deep down that photographers 
are different. Despite all the critics who 
have claimed photos are “a grammar,” 
images are more like a half-language (as 
John Berger, the critic who wrote Ways 
of Seeing, said), always both objective 
and freighted with meanings that even 
the photographer and her audience only 
sometimes understand. Good photog- 
raphy somehow can tell more, with its 
pulp and its present-ness. 

That combination of directness and 
mysteriousness that is part of being a 
half-language must be preserved into 
the future. Despite the fact that amateurs 
have made iconic images in the past—the 
famed 1970 image The Picture From Kent 
State was taken by a student working in 
the college’s photo lab—there have been 
many more iconic images that are actu- 
ally extremely professional: Robert Ca- 
pa’s Death of a Loyalist Soldier, from the 
Spanish Civil War, or Eddie Addams’s 
General Nguyn Ngoc Loan executing a Viet 
Cong prisoner in Saigon, from Vietnam. 

If we are to keep this history alive, 
we need to find ways to support pro- 
fessional photojournalists outside of 
the magazine and newspaper industry. 
Some of the future Kratochvils of the 
world—those not capturing the moment 
but capturing the context—will in twenty 
years be seen primarily as artists of fact, 
their images bought for a pretty euro 
in London and Berlin. But meanwhile, 
they must live and work. And perhaps 
those of us who “paint with words,” or 
what have you, and have gotten good at 
complaining about our own fate, should 
start to speak up on photojournalists’ 
behalf as well. cur 


ALISSA QUART is a contributing editor to the 
Columbia Journalism Review. She wrote 
the cover piece, “Lost Media, Found Media: 
Snapshots from the Future of Writing,” in the 
May/June issue. 
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ON THE MARCH 4, 2007, COMMEMORATION OF BLOODY SUNDAY IN SELMA, 
Alabama, an animated Hillary Clinton spoke from the pulpit of the First Baptist 
Church, borrowing lines from a James Cleveland hymn. “Ah don’t feel noways 
tahred!” the senator declared, her drawl booming out to the crowd. The same 
day found Barack Obama y’alling to his own Selma audience: “Don’t tell me I’m 
not coming home when I come to Selma, Alabama,” he said. “I’m here because 
somebody marched for our freedom; I’m here because y’all sacrificed for me.” 
The southern-spiced speeches, not surprisingly, soon made it to YouTube—the 
former, as “Kentucky Fried Hillary”; the latter, as “Barack Obama, Man of 1,000 
Voices”—from which they were, in another fairly predictable development, picked 
up and roundly mocked by the media. “Well, I don’t feel noways tired, neither,” 
scoffed E. D. Hill on Fox News Live, after re-airing “KF(HR)C” for her audience. 
Wonkette, the tongue-in-cheek political blog, created a “Pride Goeth Before the 
Draw] Dept.” to mark—and mock—Obama’s speech. (One reader comment: “I’m 
from Hawaii and I live in the South now, so I guess I can’t really hear either of 
his ‘blackcents.’”) The syndicated columnist Kathleen Parker wrote an op-ed 
about Clinton’s speech, likening the senator’s performance to “Granny Clam- 
pett auditioning on American Idol.” Bill Moyers observed that Obama used an 


“inflection ...of the southern dialect that you don’t hear in the rest of his speeches,” 


while the author Shelby Steele, speaking with him on Bill Moyers Journal, argued 
that Obama is sometimes “John F. Kennedy. Sometimes he’s Martin Luther King. 
Sometimes he’s Stokely Carmichael...one cannot help but wonder who’s the real 
[Obama]—what’s his voice?” 

It’s a good question. What is his voice? And what’s Clinton’s? “It did seem sort 
of strange to hear a Yankee affecting a southern drawl,” Fox’s Hill said of the New 
York senator, by way of explaining the fun she’d had at her expense. But Clinton, 
though raised in Chicago and educated in the Northeast, spent eighteen years in 
Arkansas—longer than she’s lived anywhere else. (While campaigning in South 
Carolina, Clinton joked about the criticism of her Selma performance, explain- 
ing to the New York Daily News that her geographical movement has made her 
“multilingual.”) And Obama’s “blackcent,” such as it is, is tempered by a child- 
hood spent in Indonesia and Hawaii, by an immediate family from the Midwest 
(“I got my name from Kenya and my accent from Kansas,” he’s fond of saying), 
and by a young adulthood spent in California, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
As the candidates’ brand of peripatetic existence becomes increasingly custom- 
ary, regional accents are becoming increasingly rare. As they do, however, their 
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mystique, for better or worse, seems to 
grow. And the Henry Higginses in the 
media seem to find increasing meaning 
in accents—particularly when politi- 
cians are the ones affecting them. 

Steele, for his part, sees accents, he 
told Moyers, as “masks” that conceal a 
politician’s true identity. The linguist 
George Lakoff, however, who, “has been 
paying attention to Obama’s language in 
great detail,” hears in Obama’s speech 
not disguise, but diversity. Lakoff detects 
three voices in Obama’s tones: the “inspi- 
rational,” religious Obama is influenced 
by the cadences of Dr. King and black 
churches. The “professional” Obama 
conveys a tone of frank seriousness. 
Obama’s “street” accent comes from his 
days as acommunity organizer and activ- 
ist in Chicago. The idea that we all have 
one “natural,” authentic way of speaking, 
Lakoff adds, is a “folk theory.” 

Perhaps. But, if so, it’s a theory perpet- 
uated by the press. Consider that Steele 
and Moyers conducted their conversation 
about the Selma speeches and the can- 
didates’ accents in January 2008—more 
than ten months after the speeches were 
given. (That’s about ten years in political 
time.) Consider as well that, when the 
media assess candidates via their accents, 
more often than not, they pan those ac- 
cents as phony and pandering. 

Even native southerner John Ed- 
wards hasn’t been immune to the accu- 
sation that his drawl is inauthentic. Be- 
fore the former senator’s departure from 
the presidential race back in January, the 
late William F. Buckley Jr.—himself no 
stranger to accusations of accent cultiva- 
tion—wrote a column entitled “Edwards 
Hate-Talk,” in which he confessed that 
his dislike of Edwards is not “entirely 
ideological”; it’s “personal,” a bad reac- 
tion to “the carefully maintained South- 
ern accent, which you can hear him prac- 
ticing before his lucrative appearances 
before the juries who listened to him and 
believed they were listening to a brother, 
a good old Southerner, with all the right 
instincts for justice.” 

But Mike Huckabee and Fred Thomp- 
son have strong southern accents, as 
well; why aren’t their accents accused 
of being “carefully maintained”? The lat- 
ter’s drawl is particularly strong—yet, ac- 
cording to The New York Times’s Susan 
Saulny, Thompson’s “drawl, small-town 





roots and conservative themes play well 
in the Bible Belt South.” Rich Galen, at 
the time Thompson’s political director, 
told Saulny that the former Tennessee 
senator’s audiences “understand his 
accent. There’s a connection between 
Southerners that we Northerners don’t 
understand.” But what was the candidate 
saying to his Bible Belt constituency that 
a Thompson supporter from Seattle or 
Cleveland couldn’t understand? (And 
when Buckley imagines “a brother, a 
good old Southerner,” does he imagine 
Bobby Jindal, the governor of Louisiana 
and first-generation son of Indian im- 
migrants?) Put Al Gore, Katherine Har- 
ris, and Jesse Jackson—drawlers all—in 
Thompson’s audience. Would there still 
be a harmonious convergence? There 
may very well be some shared southern 
history among this group, but that they 
all share a vision for the future of this 
country is unlikely. There are as many 
kinds of southern accents as there are 
regions of the South, and there is, of 
course, more than one kind of south- 
erner. Thompson’s supporters didn’t go 
to hear him drawl; they went to hear him 
speak because they already endorsed his 
political agenda. 

And yet in Saulny’s assessment, 
the drawl was an essential element of 
Thompson’s political identity—and of 
his supporters’ reaction to that iden- 
tity. Which is a common theme in the 
media: the accent, in many ways, has 
become a mirror of the political reality 
in the South, embodying the region’s 
shift from a Democratic stronghold— 
bastion of populism’s Huey Longs and 
George Wallaces—to a Republican one. 
That shift has been on a slow-burn 
build since Barry Goldwater, after vot- 
ing against the Civil Rights Act, won 
a series of southern states in the 1964 
election, and since Richard Nixon im- 
plemented his Southern Strategy to 
capture the segregationist bloc of the 
Democratic party. Because of that shift, 
a politician’s accent—in starkest terms, 
southern or not—is, in some ways, not 
just an indicator of electability, but a 
determinant. As the columnist Victor 
Davis Hanson observed, “No Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate has been 
elected without a Southern accent in 
the half-century since 1960.” And the 
South, Hanson went on to argue, is 


emblematic of the conservative shift in 
the nation at large. 

“If politics were static,” the politi- 
cal reporter Matt Bai wrote in The New 
York Times Magazine in January, “you 
would assume that Edwards would have 
the best profile for campaigning in the 
South; like Johnson, Carter and Bill 
Clinton he is a native Southerner with 
a healthy drawl and a populist bent.” But 
politics, Bai noted, is dynamic—like the 
South itself. 

The accent, played out in the press, 
has less to do with authenticity—John 
Edwards’s draw is as real as it gets—and 
more to do with politics: in short, we 
in the media allow Gop candidates to 
have accents because the South is, po- 
litically, “theirs”; Democratic candidates, 
who have ceded the South to their rivals, 
don’t have the same permission. Given 
that construct, even the Democrats’ au- 
thentic accents are inauthentic. 

Speaking on Hardball with Chris Mat- 
thews before the Iowa caucuses, John 
Edwards remarked that he was feeling 
good about his chances to become the 
Democratic nominee because the last 
two Democrats elected president “tahlk 
like thee-us.” He smiled and pointed to 
his mouth. A week later, in New Hamp- 
shire, Edwards again told Matthews that 
he had the best chance of beating a Re- 
publican in the national election because 

“people in rural America...respond” to 
him—and “in the South, a place [where] 
the Democrats traditionally have trou- 
ble,” voters will respond, as well. 

It didn’t work out too well for Ed- 
wards, in no small part because the media 
portrayed him—and his accent—as phony. 
Which has to do with Edwards himself, 
to be sure, but also with the region that 
made him. In a 2004 article in cur, Jacob 
Levenson noted that “nobody seems to 
know exactly what to make of the South 
anymore.” And that four-year-old assess- 
ment is just as true today. The drawl em- 
bodies a region that still holds a certain 
mystique for the country at large, a region 
often shorthanded by stereotype in the 
press rather than explored. It’s worth ex- 
amining why the South still confounds 
so many—and why we allow only select 
politicians to give it voice. CJR 
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SPORTS PAGE ROBERT WEINTRAUB 


Endangered Species 


The big-city sports columnist: devoured by TV, negated by the Net 


“ALL I EVER WANTED TO BE WAS A NEWSPAPER WRITER.” 

Those were the self-eulogizing words of Tony Kornheiser upon accepting a 
buyout from his newspaper home of nearly three decades, The Washington Post, 
in mid-May. Truthfully, the bon vivant known to fans as “Mr. Tony” had long since 
surrendered his perch as the top sports columnist in the nation’s capital for the 
increased riches and visibility of the electronic media. Aside from his high-pro- 
file spot in the Monday Night Football booth, Kornheiser also fronts a three-hour 
syndicated daily radio show and co-hosts Pardon the Interruption on ESPN. That 
schedule, and Kornheiser’s focus on national sporting affairs, didn’t leave much 
room for columns for local readers about the Redskins and Wizards. The Post, 
bleeding readers and ad dollars like the rest of the newspaper industry, belatedly 
decided that the occasional piece it got from Kornheiser didn’t justify his huge 
salary (even if his online chats and other WaPo-related work undoubtedly drove 
traffic to the paper’s Web site). 

Days before Kornheiser’s buyout was announced, another big-name columnist 
(and occasional PTI host), Dan Le Batard of The Miami Herald, announced that 
he was leaving for a yearlong sabbatical. Like Kornheiser, the cherub-cheeked 
Le Batard is a multimedia opiner, working on TV and radio in addition to his col- 
umn. And like Kornheiser, who famously says he goes to sleep long before most 
games finish and mocks anyone who bothers to know a great deal about sports, Le 
Batard seems to have grown disenchanted with the fun and games that have made 
him rich. In his farewell column, Le Batard wrote, “I’m doing you, the reader, a 
disservice when I go to write from an NFL draft that could not possibly bore me 
more at this point in my life.” 

In other words, once considered the highest rung on the sports media ladder, 
the big-city newspaper columnist now can’t wait to move on to something else. 
Like Kornheiser, Sam Smith of the Chicago Tribune, Jackie MacMullan of The 
Boston Globe, and Murray Chass of The New York Times accepted buyouts. Selena 
Roberts bolted the Times for Sports Illustrated, and Jemele Hill left the Orlando 
Sentinel for ESPN.com. The stentorian Stephen A. Smith, meanwhile, was fired by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer after spending too much time on his ESPN and radio gigs 
while ignoring the more prosaic doings back in Philly. (Smith once infamously 
tapped out a column on his BlackBerry while in a TV studio.) And that thunder- 
ing in the distance? The stampede of columnists from newspapers to the Inter- 
net. A sampling: J.A. Adande, Los Angeles Times to ESPN.com; Howard Bryant, 
The Washington Post to ESPN.com; Adrian Wojnarowski, The Record (in Bergen 
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County, New Jersey) to Yahoo! Sports; 
David DuPree, USA Today to SI.com. 

The idea that the sports columnist 
may no longer be a crucial part of the 
nation’s best newspapers is something 
to be lamented. The gifted sports colum- 
nist often delivered the best writing in 
the entire paper (and often commanded 
the highest salary, as fans bought pa- 
pers to read his take on the local action). 
Freed from the Journalism 101 tropes, 
the sports column was home to more 
emotional and livelier prose than that in, 
say, the local political columns. At his or 
her best, a Kornheiser or a MacMullan 
weaved artistry and insights into 750 
words. That blend of beauty and conci- 
sion is a dying art. By contrast, there is 
ESPN.com’s popular Bill Simmons, who 
is knowledgeable and funny, but read- 
ing his sprawling pieces can consume 
an entire lunch hour. The Internet’s 
boundless newshole is a boon to infor- 
mation delivery, but less so to crisp, dis- 
ciplined writing. 

Also likely to be lost is the identifica- 
tion of a particular team or season with 
a writer, an aspect of sports’ arguably 
unique ability to bring a city together. 
Washington football fans still talk about 
the pieces Kornheiser wrote in 1991 on 
the city’s slow but sure acceptance of 
the notion that the Redskins were Su- 
per Bowl contenders. They are known 
as the “bandwagon” articles, as Korn- 
heiser wrote week after week about 
jumping aboard the proverbial vehicle 
with both feet, all the way to a title. Ko- 
rnheiser perfectly captured the mood 
of the city, from cautious optimism to 
justified confidence. 

More often, the columnist writes for 
the livid fan; he becomes the lightning 
rod for the collective anguish of a city 
when expectations are not met. Mike Lu- 
pica of the New York Daily News shared 
a Shakespearean relationship with the 
New York Yankees as they floundered 
under George Steinbrenner’s tyranni- 
cal ownership in the 1980s. His fearless 
pounding of the team and its buffoonish 
boss, despite criticism and intimidation 
from the Yankees, spoke for the countless 
fans suffering through a long and embar- 
rassing stretch of mediocre baseball. 

It isn’t easy to find contemporary 
examples of this tight relationship be- 
tween columnist and local fans. When 





you do, it more often than not will be 
in the midsize city with fewer profes- 
sional teams, where columnists such as 
Jason Whitlock and Joe Posnanski of 
The Kansas City Star and Bernie Mik- 
lasz of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch can 
concentrate on the city’s one or two true 
obsessions—like Chiefs football and Car- 
dinals baseball; they have the time and 
the mandate to tuck into their teams 
and their towns. (Whitlock, it’s worth 
mentioning, has managed the rare feat 
of staying abreast of local sports-world 
doings for the Star while also writing 
thoughtful pieces on the national scene 
for AOL and foxsports.com.) 

Once upon a time, the sports colum- 
nist was considered the paper’s expert 
on the local teams as well as national 
issues. He or she was also expected to 
be a regular presence in the press box 
and the locker room, actually spending 
time with the players and coaches who 
provided the fodder for the columns. As 
the situations of Kornheiser and Le Ba- 
tard attest, the current thinking among 
many columnists is that sports is best 
covered from a detached reserve, pref- 
erably one that doesn’t involve missing 
American Idol. Nuance and complexity 
don’t work as well as irony and sarcasm 
on TV and talk radio, and the reporting 
muscles have atrophied in the face of 
the extra money and workload. Ironi- 
cally, the more a columnist becomes 
a multiple platform “personality,” the 
less connected to the actual games and 
teams he seems to be. Today’s best col- 
umnists are easily identifiable—they are 
the ones who don’t consider interacting 
with athletes something to be avoided. 
T. J. Simers of the Los Angeles Times, for 
example, gets interesting and hilarious 
columns merely by getting in the face of 
cosseted players like Kobe Bryant. It’s 
not surprising that Simers was fired from 
Around the Horn, EsPN’s show for shout- 
ing sportswriters, after a brief stint. 

As Jason McIntyre, who blogs about 
sports and the media at The Big Lead, 
told me in an e-mail: 


Perhaps it is complacency, or the fact 
that they have a TV or radio show to 
prepare for, but columnists seem to 
be drifting further from one of the ba- 
sic tenets of journalism—cultivating 
sources and breaking news. If access 
is one of the things that supposedly 


separates newspaper journalists from 
the masses who flock to blogs and mes- 
sage boards, what good is that access if 
the columnists aren’t using it? 


The big-city columnist’s demise has 
not been entirely self-inflicted. His posi- 
tion as the go-to guy for both perspective 
and insider dope has been diminished by 
the democratization of information and 
the ability to quickly disseminate it to the 
public. When everyone has an opinion, 
and a way to broadcast it, the ability to 
get the news in the first place is crucial. 
Yet the columnist cannot get into the nitty- 
gritty of a local team’s games, because 
beat writers and obsessed bloggers tend 
to know much more about the squad and 
its doings on the playing field, as they 
parse every game, every dollop of infor- 
mation, every statistic. The columnist 
is also outflanked by teams themselves, 
who use the Internet to bypass the press 
and break news, and by the growing num- 
ber of athletes who operate their own 
Web sites where fans can interact. 

That doesn’t leave much turf—there’s 
the lame column attacking the city of the 
team your team is about to face in a big 
game; the generic “this player/coach/ 
manager must go” piece; the agenda- 
driven taunting of the out-of-favor ath- 
lete; and the replowing of games and 
themes already covered by television 
and the Net. 

There is, however, some potentially 
fertile ground. Perhaps the next stage is 
for ESPN.com or Yahoo! Sports (or both) 
to hire a columnist for every city with 
professional sports franchises—or even 
every team in every sport—marrying lo- 
cal, insider knowledge with the global 
reach of these Internet titans. Instead 
of just the Boston-centric Bill Simmons 
connecting with Hub fans as a season 
progresses, every fan base would be able 
to claim a writer who is plugged into 
the minutiae of a team, and also gifted 
enough as a writer and reporter to iden- 
tify and explore larger issues than who 
led the team in scoring. And if those 
pieces stay in the ballpark of 750 words 
or so, then no one will miss the big-city 
sports columnist in the digital age. cur 


ROBERT WEINTRAUB is a freelance writer who 
contributes regularly to ESPN.com, Slate, and 
Play, among other publications. 
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Sulzberger at the 


Barricades 


Arthur Sulzberger Jr. is racing to transform 
the embattled New York Times for the digital age. 


Is he up to the job? 


BY DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM 


Corporate annual meetings are generally drowsy affairs—a pep talk 
by management, some PowerPoint graphics, a little predetermined 
voting, all topped off by a parade of cranks to the microphones to 
excoriate management about their pet causes. April’s annual gath- 


ering of shareholders in The New York Times Company certainly 


featured all of those ingredients, down to the codger who shuffled 
in late, grabbed the seat next to mine, and promptly dozed off. 


But beneath the’surface routine there was an undercur- 
rent of tension. Shareholders in the Times Company have 
been taking it on the chin recently, to say the least. In the five 
years between 2003 and the end of 2007, the Times’s stock 
lost about two-thirds of its value before rebounding slightly 
this year. As with most newspapers, daily circulation has 
been steadily eroding for years, dropping about 4 percent 
in the six months before the meeting. Sunday circulation 
has done even worse, declining almost 10 percent in those 
same six months. 

The company’s “challenging” (to use CEO Janet Robin- 
son’s word) first quarter of 2008 pointed to an even bumpier 
road ahead as the economy softens. Some bright spots poke 
through the gloom, but company-wide revenue was down 
about 9 percent year-over-year, with newspaper classifieds 
free-falling almost 23 percent compared to the first quarter of 
2007. Despite the steep decline in the Times’s stock, an April 
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report by media analyst Paul Ginocchio 
at Deutsche Bank concluded it was still 
overpriced: “We believe NYT’s valuation 
has been inflated well above fundamen- 
tal levels, and continue to see a near-term 
selling opportunity,” his report said. 

As a result of these difficulties the 
company has taken some aggressive 
steps, notably cutting the newsroom 
head count at the flagship paper, a 
move that Arthur Sulzberger Jr., pub- 
lisher and chairman, had long sought 
to avoid. Management has also pledged 
to make $230 million in spending cuts 
across the company by the end of 2009, 
partly by moving more business opera- 
tions offshore. Despite these measures, 
in late April, Standard & Poor’s lowered 
the company’s debt rating to BBB-, one 
notch above junk-bond status. A week 
after that downgrade, Bill Keller, ex- 
ecutive editor of The New York Times, 
circulated a memo noting that, because 
the company had failed to get enough 
voluntary buyouts, it would have to re- 
sort to layoffs. “We hope that the worst 
is now behind us,” Keller wrote to his 
staff. When I asked Sulzberger whether 
Keller’s hope was justified, he said, “The 
memo speaks for itself. We have no rea- 
son to anticipate more cuts, but we can- 
not predict what the future holds.” 

The company’s financial problems are 
hardly unique in the print world; no one 
has yet solved the challenge to news- 
papers posed by the digital revolution. 
Still, the pall hanging over the annual 
meeting seemed especially striking given 
the setting, the sleek new TimesCenter, 
a 378-seat auditorium appended to the 
company’s new fifty-two-story Renzo 
Piano-designed headquarters, a building that cost the com- 
pany about $600 million. The Times Building is just one of 
several big outlays the company undertook in recent years, 
even as its financial fortunes worsened. From 2003 through 
2006, the company spent hundreds of millions buying back its 
own stock only to see its value steeply depreciate. Last year, it 
chose to substantially raise its cash dividend to shareholders, 
a principal source of income for members of the Ochs-Sulz- 
berger family that controls the company. 

Despite pressure from large shareholders, Times manage- 
ment has also been reluctant to shed some of its under-per- 
forming assets, such as The Boston Globe, which the company 
acquired in 1993 for $1.1 billion, a price that many critics 
called absurdly high even at the time. That judgment was 
vindicated last year when the company had to absorb a pain- 
ful $814 million write-down on the Globe deal and a later 
acquisition of the Worcester Telegram & Gazette. 


Illustration by Vivienne Flesher 








The assorted financial difficulties and declining stock 
price have increased shareholder agitation about Times 
management, particularly about Sulzberger, still referred 
to as “young” Arthur by some though he is fifty-six and 
has been chairman of the company for more than a decade. 
Sulzberger’s youthful qualities—notably his zeal—have been 
something of a double-edged sword. Though admired for 
his passion in defending the cause of journalism, that same 
fervor has at times been seen as pushing him to damage the 
very institution he sought to defend. In some precincts, it 
has fueled his reputation as a mercurial man not quite up 
to leading the country’s most esteemed news organization. 
Sulzberger has demonstrated an admirable capacity to stick 
by reporters and editors in tough times, but has also shown 
he can quickly change course and turn his back on them. 

As an early adapter to new technology, Sulzberger is given 
credit for understanding before most the implications of the 
Internet for journalism and for correctly charting the funda- 
mental course the Times must take, which is no small matter. 
He gets less credit for execution, and is seen by some as slow 
to reposition the Times to respond to the kinds of changes 
that he himself predicted. He’s also shown a tendency to 
loudly tout new ventures, such as the online subscription 
service TimesSelect and the Discovery Times cable television 
channel, only to drop them quietly when they failed to meet 
the outsized expectations that he helped to create. 

This perception of zigzagging has helped fuel an argument 
by some large shareholders that Sulzberger should be forced 
out as the titular leader of the Times Company and replaced 
by a more “professional” executive. That was certainly the 
view of a large block of dissident shareholders who, in 2006 
and again in 2007, withheld'support for management’s nomi- 
nees to the Times board to protest what they viewed as mulish 
resistance by Sulzberger to taking steps necessary to boost 
profitability. Led by Hassan Elmasry, a fund manager for 
Morgan Stanley, the dissidents waged a spirited campaign to 
do away with the dual-class stock structure that has helped 
preserve family control of the Times Company since 1957. As 
owners of A shares, outside investors (like Elmasry) have the 
right to vote on 30 percent of the directors on the board, but 
the real power at the company is wielded through a small 
number of B shares, almost all of which are held by a trust 
controlied by members of the Ochs-Sulzberger clan. After two 
years of beating his head against a brick wall, Elmasry gave up, 
liquidating his holdings in the Times Company in late 2007. 

But just as Elmasry exited, a new group of heavy hit- 
ters appeared: Philip Falcone of Harbinger Capital Partners 
and Scott Galloway of Firebrand Partners, two hedge-fund 
managers who specialize in targeting troubled companies 
(a type of investment vehicle sometimes called a “vulture 
fund” due to its affinity for circling over wounded prey). 
With the Times’s stock trading near historic lows, Falcone 
and Galloway began building a large stake in the company in 
December of last year. In late January, when their holdings 
approached 5 percent—the threshold for making a manda- 
tory disclosure to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion—Galloway wrote a letter to Sulzberger and Janet Rob- 
inson outlining the group’s intention to seek four spots on 
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the Times Company’s thirteen-person board. In his letter, 
Galloway, Firebrand’s founder and chief investment officer, 
argued that “the current Board, while impressive in stature, 
has not been effective in inspiring the requisite bold action 
this media environment demands.” Galloway indicated his 
intention was to serve as an “honest broker” between the 
company and shareholders and to explore “a path for trans- 
forming The New York Times from a low growth company 
to arobust one that is both the newspaper of record and the 
most trusted starting point on the Internet.” 

Sulzberger’s reaction to the overture was notably cool, 
but Galloway and his partners continued accumulating stock 
until they owned more than 28 million shares, just under 20 
percent of the Times. When the newcomers threatened a 
proxy fight to get their nominees on the board, Sulzberger 
relented, negotiating a compromise that added two extra 
seats to the board to accommodate Galloway and a fellow 
nominee, James Kohlberg. It was the first time in the 112 
years the Ochs-Sulzberger family has controlled the Times 
that outside directors not put forward by the family have 
elbowed their way on to the board. Perhaps the key factor 
was that Galloway, unlike Elmasry, promised not to challenge 
family control. In an e-mail, Galloway declined to elabo- 
rate on his plans for the Times Company (“I’m ducking the 
press right now,” he wrote), but longtime media analyst John 
Morton doubts Galloway’s influence will be much more sub- 
stantial on the board than off it. “The board meetings may be 
a little more of a pain in the ass than they used to be,” says 
Morton. “But it’s not necessarily bad to listen to outsiders 
who don’t share their culture and background.” 

Still, the company’s ongoing tussles with large sharehold- 
ers combined with its sinking stock have fueled persistent 
speculation in the press (including some from Howell Raines, 
the former Times executive editor) that the Times Company 
might be on the market. Potential buyers bandied about have 
ranged from Google to New York mayor/billionaire Michael 
Bloomberg to a coalition of elite universities. Such specula- 
tion reached sufficient pitch that it caused Sulzberger to 
reiterate that the company his family controls is not for sale. 
“There have been a number of recent newspaper and maga- 
zine articles that have suggested otherwise,” Sulzberger told 
shareholders in April. “They are ill-informed.” 

In fact, despite the company’s recent struggles, Sulzberger 
remains aggressively upbeat. While he calls the current period 
“the most disruptive transition in the history of mass commu- 
nications,” he maintains that in some ways the Times brand 
has never been stronger. And while he concedes that overall 
print circulation is falling, he notes that circulation revenue 
has actually ticked up recently due to price increases, which 
“speaks to the willingness of people to pay for this medium’ 
Sulzberger also points out that the number of two-year sub- 
scribers to the paper is at an all-time high, a measure of the 
“brand loyalty” of readers and “the remarkable strength of 
our print base.” As for newsroom layoffs, Sulzberger notes 
they came from the largest newsroom in the paper’s history, 
1,300 strong, and he characterized them more as an ongoing 
reallocation of personnel away from print and toward the 

Internet, where the company continues to expand. 


’ 





Indeed, Times Company revenue from digital operations 
was up 22 percent last year and continues to grow rapidly. 
Much of that increase comes from About.com, the online 
research service the company acquired in 2005 for $410 mil- 
lion. Though the deal was panned by critics, Martin Nisenholtz, 
who heads digital operations for the Times Company, says 
that About is easily worth two or three times what the com- 
pany paid for it. “People didn’t understand it,” says Nisenholtz. 

“Search wasn’t at the forefront, Google wasn’t public yet, and 
people thought it was Web 1.0 technology. We’ve proven them 
wrong to date.” Last year, About’s revenue topped $100 million 
for the first time. In total, digital operations brought in $330 
million last year, about 10 percent of the Times Company’s 
total revenue, up from 8 percent in 2006. 

Still, overall revenue dropped, leading to a basic question: 
When will gains online realistically make up for losses on the 
print side? “We don’t know when digital revenues will offset 
the decline in print,” Sulzberger wrote in an e-mail, adding 
that “this is a question we often ask ourselves.” 


OTHERS DO, TOO. Investors seem to have a split opinion on 
how the company is coping with rapid changes in the industry. 
“It’s actually doing a better job than most,’ says Edward Atorino, 
a media analyst with The Benchmark Company. “It’s going 
after luxury goods with T magazine; its Internet revenues are 
growing; its circulation remains fairly strong.” Some analysts 
and large investors don’t see things in such a rosy light, and 
though they prefer to do their sniping off the record to avoid 
publicly antagonizing Sulzberger, it’s safe to say they have seri- 
ous qualms about his management competence. Rank-and-file 
shareholders , meanwhile, were not shy at the Times Company 
annual meeting, where they pressed Sulzberger on alleged 
blunders. For example, one shareholder raised the issue of 
the deal the company made on its former Times Square head- 
quarters. In 2004, the Times sold its longtime home at 229 
West 43rd Street to Tishman Speyer, a real-estate firm, for 
$175 million. Tishman then flipped the fifteen-story building 
less than three years later, selling it for $525 million before the 
Times had even finished moving out. That $300-million-plus 
gain for Tishman exceeded what the Times cleared by selling 
nine television stations the same year. When queried about 
the property sale at the annual the meeting, Michael Golden, 
the company’s vice chairman and Arthur Sulzberger’s cousin, 
admitted that the company had “missed” on the building sale, 
but contended that no one could have predicted the heat of the 
New York real-estate market, an assertion that might come 
as a surprise to anyone who had shopped for real estate in 
Manhattan in the last decade or so. 

When another shareholder rose to complain about the 
lack of accountability of management to shareholders for 
such decisions and whether family control of The New York 
Times Company was good for shareholders, Sulzberger read- 
ily conceded: “That’s a core question.” 

Indeed, it is a core question—and has been for most of the 
112 years following Adolph Ochs’s acquisition of the Times in 
1896 as a long-shot bidder from Chattanooga. Since Ochs’s 
death in 1935, the paper has been controlled by a handful of 
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family members whose principal objective has never been 
to maximize financial returns. Perhaps as a result, and con- 
trary to common perception, the paper has a long history of 
financial struggles that it has pulled through. 

As detailed in The Trust, an authoritative history of the 
company written by Susan Tifft and Alex Jones, one of the 
reasons Adolph Ochs was able to acquire the Times in the 
first place was that it was headed for bankruptcy. And though 
Ochs greatly expanded circulation and advertising, it was 
still a touch-and-go proposition for much of his tenure. The 
paper was loaded with debt, and for years stock certificates 
representing a controlling interest ii the paper sat in the 
safe of a creditor, pledged as security for loans (a fact Ochs 
concealed even from family members). During the Great 
Depression the paper’s net income fell more than 75 per- 
cent, from $5.6 million in 1929 to $894,000 in 1936. Even in 
prosperous times, the paper’s profit margins hovered below 
5 percent. Money was seen as so potentially corrupting to 
the paper’s mission that for a time the family trust invested 
exclusively in Treasury bills to avoid any extraneous busi- 
ness entanglements. 

The Times’s attitude toward profitability didn’t really 
become a critical issue until the late 1960s, when rising labor 
costs and declining circulation forced the paper to alter course. 
The company began an effort to diversify its holdings, buying 
a firm that sold teaching aids; a small publishing outfit; and 
later Cowles, a magazine publisher. But the biggest change—in 
fact, perhaps the most significant cultural shift in the compa- 
ny’s history—came in 1969 when the decision was made to go 
public. The matter was presented as one of basic survival. “At 
the time the company had no financial stability,’ says James 
Goodale, who was general counsel for the Times Company. 

“The unions were a constant threat and if they struck, you 
really weren’t sure you’d come out alive.” There was a hitch, 
though. In order for the stock to be listed on an exchange, the 
A shares would have be given some voting rights (from the 
start, Wall Street was uneasy with the dual-stock structure of 
the paper). The problem was resolved by giving A sharehold- 
ers the right to elect three directors (now four). 

The Times Company’s lack of emphasis on profitability 
caused the stock to drop swiftly, from an initial price of $42 a 
share to $16, within the first few years it was publicly traded. 
The paper was producing some of its best journalism during 
this time, including its courageous stand in the Pentagon 
Papers case, for which it won a Pulitzer Prize. But Wall Street 
was unimpressed. Things didn’t get much better as New York 
slid into a financial crisis and the nation fell into a recession 
in the mid-1970s, cutting Help Wanted ad revenue in half. 

Two things helped turn the tide in the late 1970s. First, 
the paper gained greater control of its labor costs, getting its 
unions to agree to begin automation of printing and produc- 
tion methods in exchange for job security. Second, the paper 
overhauled its layout, ditching its traditional two-section 
format in favor of a four-section paper, adding a weekend 
section, and expanding its business section. The makeover 
gave the paper much of its modern footprint, with addi- 
tions like Science Times as well as sections devoted to life- 
style and home decorating. The combination of tighter cost 
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controls and the addition of ad-friendly content dramatically 
enhanced the paper’s financial fortunes. For the next quarter- 
century, with some setbacks, the paper enjoyed strong profits 
and a healthy stock price. In 1993, the Times Company used 
some of its enhanced financial clout to make its deal for The 
Boston Globe. By that time, critics were already questioning 
whether newspapers were a forward-looking investment, 
and whether media companies should instead look at more 
aggressive diversification to offset erosion in circulation, ad 
pressures presented by the expansion of cable television, and 
the rise of a newfangled thing called the Internet. 


THE EARLY 1990s also marked the emergence of Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger Jr. at the company. After stints with The Associ- 
ated Press in London and on the staff of The Raleigh Times in 
North Carolina, the younger Sulzberger joined The New York 
Times in the fall of 1978 as a twenty-seven-year-old reporter 
in the Washington bureau. Sulzberger became the first mem- 
ber of the family to methodically work his way up the lad- 
der, both on the editorial and business sides. Though there 
was some question whether he would be the one to emerge 
among the thirteen members of the so-called “cousins” gen- 
eration (the offspring of the four grandchildren of Adolph 
Ochs), in retrospect his coronation seems predestined. “Here 
is to Arthur—long may he reign!” read the opening line of a 
poem penned in his honor by his grandfather on the day he 
was born, and for much of his life, Arthur was seen as the 
crown prince in the family. 

That was not always a good thing. His quirky style (as a 
young man he favored a hat and cane or sometimes hippy 
headbands) and rambunctious demeanor (he was the family 
prankster) led many to dismiss him as a lightweight, in much 
the same way that many had done with his father, Arthur 
“Punch” Sulzberger, a generation earlier. When Punch sought 
to promote his son to publisher in 1992, some members of 
the board initially balked, seeing the younger Sulzberger as 
immature. They argued that, as a publicly traded company, 
the Times should move toward more professional manage- 
ment. But they underestimated both the family’s intent to 
maintain control and Arthur Jr’s determination. More so 
than any of his family before him, Arthur Jr. had a clear ambi- 
tion to run the Times. “I have the Times; that’s my religion; 
that’s what I believe in,” he is quoted as saying once. When 
I asked him about the quote, he couldn’t recall it exactly, but 
said it nevertheless captured his feelings about the paper. 
“This is a calling for members of my family,” he said. 

In 1997, the year Arthur Jr. became chairman, the family 
enacted a new agreement that placed all the controlling B 
shares into a single family trust, doing away with the four 
separate trusts for each branch of the family. Today, the trust 
holds about 88 percent of the B shares, and the agreement 
states that the “primary purpose” of the trust (and thus the 
company) was to “maintain the editorial independence of 
The New York Times and perpetuate it as an independent 
newspaper.” The best way to do that, the trust document 
states, is to maintain “control of The New York Times in 
the hands of a relatively small number of the descendants 
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own way. In an e-mail, Sulzberger stated that passing the 
unique culture of the Times Company on to the next genera- 
tion is his “final and greatest business challenge.” 


WHETHER HE WILL BE ABLE to meet that challenge may 
depend on Sulzberger’s leadership during the next few years. 
To date in his tenure as publisher and chairman, he has at 
times displayed the immaturity that made some think him 
unsuitable to run the company and at other junctures been 
prescient in his vision of both the paper and the industry. 
In assessing his job performance, it is useful to separate 
Sulzberger’s two roles at the Times Company. As publisher 
of the Times, the two most prominent blowups during Sul- 
zberger’s tenure involved Jayson Blair, the young reporter 
found to have fabricated stories in 2003, and Judy Miller, a 
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veteran reporter who was judged to be too cozy with govern- 
ment sources in the run-up to the Iraq war, and who later 
ran afoul of special prosecutor Patrick Fitzgerald in the Val- 
erie Plame leak investigation. The details of both cases have 

been well hashed out (including in these pages), but as they 
pertain to Sulzberger’s leadership style, both are instructive. 
The defining moment for Sulzberger in the Blair case came 

when he convened a townhall-style meeting for the staff 
and walked onto the stage with a stuffed toy moose, a sym- 
bol, he thought, that one should not ignore uncomfortable 

facts. But the impression it left was that he was tone deaf to 

the gravity of the situation and out of touch with the news- 
room, particularly with the deep staff dissatisfaction with 

Sulzberger’s handpicked executive editor, Howell Raines. 
Though Sulzberger initially supported Raines, as the scandal 

dragged on, he did a swift about-face, dumping Raines as well 

as managing editor Gerald Boyd. 

In the case of Judy Miller and Plamegate, several outside 
sources involved in the case, including Norman Pearlstine, 
now at Bloomberg News, then head of Time Inc. (whose 
reporter Matt Cooper had also been cited for contempt in the 
case), and Robert Bennett, Miller’s criminal-defense lawyer, 
have criticized Sulzberger for treating the case as a free-press 
crusade. Indeed, when I interviewed Sulzberger about Miller 
in late 2004, he compared her situation to the fight over 
the Pentagon Papers case that his father had led more than 
thirty years earlier. Sulzberger’s zeal was in sharp contrast to 
the view of many First Amendment lawyers and reporters I 
talked to at the time, who saw the case as a stone-cold loser, 
likely to set a bad precedent on the reporter’s privilege. It was 
even in contrast to the attitude of Sulzberger’s own executive 
editor, Bill Keller, who projected a somewhat rueful outlook 
about the whole episode. (Keller later admitted he lost faith 
in Miller’s cause as the case proceeded.) In reviewing a his- 
tory of the Pentagon Papers for this story, I was struck by a 
fact I’d never seen. When the Justice Department named 
twenty-two Times employees in a federal complaint, the 
paper had buttons printed up that read FREE THE TIMES XXII. 
In the Plame case, Sulzberger similarly proposed printing up 
ten thousand buttons reading FREE JUDY. FREE MATT. FREE 
PRESS. and distributing them to Times staff members. Even so, 
despite his ardent defense of Miller, after she struck a deal to 
testify before a grand jury and after criticism mounted of her 
reporting on Saddam Hussein’s nonexistent arsenal of WMD 
before the Iraq war, Sulzberger was not averse to showing her 
the door. Miller went from touting Sulzberger as her savior to 
saying she’d been betrayed. In a 2005 interview on PBs with 
Charlie Rose, Sulzberger distinguished between Miller’s role 
reporting on WMD and the issues involved in the Plame case. 
An executive with a more practical bent might have realized 
it was impossible to separate the two. But when the institu- 
tion you guide is also your religion, practicality sometimes 
has little do with your decision-making. Both the Blair and 
Miller episodes contributed to a picture of Sulzberger’s lead- 
ership style as somewhat chaotic, one that veered sharply 


from an all-out defense of his staffers to their swift excom- 


munication when things got tough. When I asked about both 
episodes, Sulzberger gave them a New Age spin: “As with all 
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of life, both were opportunities for growth and learning. We, 
as a newspaper, and I, as an individual, did both.” 

In his role as chairman of The New York Times Company 
for the last decade, Sulzberger gets high marks for being a 
consistent champion of technology and for recognizing early 
that the future of the company was not on paper but in infor- 
mation. Though he did not go to business school, Sulzberger 
is fluent in the patois of management and speaks often of the 
need for a team-building approach to business, reminiscent 
of the lessons in wilderness survival he learned as a teenager 
with Outward Bound, an experience that left a deep impres- 
sion on him. His favorite book on management is The Leader- 
ship Moment, by Michael Useem, a professor at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Business. Useem uses 
real-life case studies, including an ill-fated Himalayan expedi- 
tion and the Civil War battle of Little Round Top, to illustrate 
leadership principles. Useem’s focus on adventure is not just 
theoretical. In 2005, he invited Sulzberger and his son to go 
on a trek in Antarctica with a group of business-school stu- 
dents, where Sulzberger memorably led a group discussion 
on leadership in an abandoned Russian warming hut. 

But in some respects, Sulzberger has limited use for the 
conventional mores of business culture. In The Trust, Tifft 
and Jones recount how he loathed a program on advanced 
management he attended at Harvard in the mid 1980s. “I 
wouldn’t want to work for the company they wanted me to 
run,” he is quoted as saying in the book. “They were inter- 
ested in building wealth. I was interested in building value.” 
When I asked about the program, Sulzberger didn’t comment 
on it directly but said, “In a nutshell, I believe that value 
brings wealth. You can’t sacrifice the institution to achieve 
short-term aims.” 


CRITICS OF SULZBERGER’S management of the Times Com- 
pany sometimes argue that while he may be a champion of 
online growth, his push to move the company in that direc- 
tion has been too slow and full of missteps. They cite the 
failed experiment of TimesSelect. Announced with fanfare in 
2005, the online service placed op-ed and some other content 
behind a subscription wall. It was a move to try to monetize 
Web traffic to the site. Sulzberger touted it as a model for 
the years ahead, but less than two years later, TimesSelect 
was gone and with it, the idea of a steady, newspaper-like 
subscription revenue stream from online publications. 

Jon Landman, the Times deputy managing editor who 
oversees digital journalism for the paper, says the notion 
that TimesSelect was a total failure is wrong. The service had 


almost 200,000 independent subscribers, he says, and was 


on pace to bring in about $10 million when it was terminated. 


“The problem was that as the Web developed, search took 


over everything,” Landman says. With TimesSelect, a big 
block of content was invisible to search engines like Google. 
Dropping the subscription wall, Landsman said, helped 
pump up the number of unique visitors to NYTimes.com 
from twelve million to twenty million, “a serious increase.” 
Some of the content formerly behind the wall of TimesSelect, 
like columns by Maureen Dowd and Thomas Friedman, are 





now among the biggest traffic drivers to the site, and key to 
making it the most popular newspaper site on the Web. 

Openness and user interaction are an important part of 
NYTimes.com’s future, says Landman, as it pushes to become 
more of a social networking destination, hopefully creating 
a powerful interactive community from the paper’s afflu- 
ent readership. Already, he notes, the Web site is exerting 
significant influence over news decisions. “Just two or three 
years ago, people used to worry about the paper scooping 
itself on the Web site,” he says. “That’s all gone. It’s over. If 
anything, the default position is now the other way around.” 
Landman says the site has about twenty professional video- 
journalists, more than fifty blogs, and is increasing its Web- 
casting and podcasting. “Our Web producers are becoming 
very influential in the newsroom,” Landman says. On the flip 
side, he notes that with reporters doing more and more on 
the Web, “resource tension” is a fact of life. “You have to face 
that squarely. You don’t want to burn people out.” 

Increasing Web traffic is one thing; making money off 
that traffic is another. The Times will never match the Web 
traffic of a site like Google. But that’s the wrong test, says 
Denise Warren, senior vice president of advertising for the 
New York Times Media Group. “Google plays in the search 
business. We play in the display-ad business,” Warren says. 
The key is to convince advertisers that the volume of traffic 
is not as important as the quality of the audience. 

Another key to success is finding ways to push the Times 
out to a variety of new technology platforms. Solving that 
problem falls, in large part, to Michael Zimbalist, who runs 
the company’s fourteen-person research-and-development 
department. Zimbalist’s group is constantly monitoring 
how people use the Times. For example, he notes that 
while “smart” phones comprise only 6 percent of the cel- 
lular market, 33 percent of mobile readers of the Times use 
smart phones. “That tells us we can experiment more with 
stuff that works with smart phones,” Zimbalist says. In the 
future, he adds, the Times will have to be as much a media- 
technology company as it is a pure media company, rapidly 
developing new products to take advantage of emerging 
platforms. Already his team entered and won a design con- 
test sponsored by Google, coming up with “ShifD,” which 
automatically links your phone to your computer, telling 
it what you were reading and shifting it over to the other 
device. “We really are a tech company,” says Zimbalist. “We 
have seventy-five developers at NYTimes.com with thirty 
more open positions to fill.” 

Of course, all that technology doesn’t come cheap. In 
an era of fiscal austerity and higher borrowing costs, the 
logical way to fund the revolution is by selling assets that 
no longer fit. The Times started down that road in 2006 by 
unloading its joint venture with the Discovery Channel and 
its entire Broadcasting Group in 2007, as well as a radio sta- 
tion, for $715 million. That generated some needed cash, but 
also concentrated the company even more in the troubled 
newspaper segment, something Sulzberger doesn’t flinch at. 
In fact, when explaining why the stock of The Washington 
Post Company hasn’t been driven down as much as that of 
the Times, Sulzberger said it was partly because the Post is 


“no longer really a newspaper company,” a reference to the 
fact that it draws a majority of its revenue from Kaplan, Inc., 
an educational-publishing venture. Sulzberger, for better 
or worse, is intent on having the Times Company remain a 
newspaper-driven enterprise and by dumping broadcasting, 
he doubled down on his bet. 

Whatever one thinks about the Times Company’s deci- 
sion to get out of broadcasting, it was in keeping with the 
push by many large shareholders to sell off noncore assets. 
The pressure to sell more will likely only increase now that 
Harbinger and Firebrand have seats on the Times board. 
Among the candidates that remain to be shopped around are 
the Times Company’s fourteen regional newspapers, as well 
as the International Herald Tribune; its minority stake in the 
Boston Red Sox and the New England Sports Network; its 58 
percent ownership of the new Times Building; its paper mill 
holdings; and, of course, The Boston Globe and related enti- 
ties. (Asked whether any of those items was sporting a sales 
tag, CEO Janet Robinson would only say that “the company 
is always reviewing its portfolio.”) Money from these puta- 
tive sales would then presumably be used to acquire digital 
assets, but exactly what those assets might be is also not clear. 
Though the Times has made some minor online acquisitions 
recently (Calorie-Count.com, anyone?), there doesn’t seem 
to be any About-level deals in the offing. And though on the 
one hand Sulzberger sees the changes the company faces as 
the most profound in the history of the business, on the other, 
he still believes in the Times’s basic model: quality journal- 
ism + quality readers = quality advertising. “It has been our 
formula for success for decades. We believe it will remain so 
in this digital era,” he told shareholders in April. 

Maybe. Sulzberger clearly sees the challenges facing the 
paper as part of a long continuum. Just as the Times saved 
itself in years past by going from two to four to six sections, 
introducing color, and becoming a national newspaper, so too 
can the digital transformation resolve this generation’s prob- 
lems. Still, those past changes were evolutionary, not revolu- 
tionary, and while the Times may be, as Sulzberger termed 
it, a “uniquely resilient” institution, its recent struggles have 
come during years of relative prosperity. 

In part because of its commitment to quality journalism, 
for which so many are rightfully grateful, the Times Com- 
pany’s profit margins have always been narrower than most 
of the industry, and consequently it has less of a margin to 
absorb declines. Yet it is on that foundation of quality that 
Sulzberger places his faith. “It is our belief that the reason 
why the Times has survived when so many of its competitors 
have faded, is because it maintained a strong value system 
that has always been an essential part of our tradition,” he 
wrote to me. 

With the economy slowing, and critical retail, real estate, 
and auto ads evaporating, it seems inevitable that things must 
get worse before they can hope to get better. That means 
Sulzberger’s abiding faith in the Times is about to undergo 
its sternest test of all. car 


DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM is a contributing editor to the Columbia 
Journalism Review. He lives in New Orleans. 
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The Lives of Others 


What does it mean to ‘tell someone’s story’? 


BY JULIA DAHL 


On March 22, America’s Most Wanted told my story. I wasn’t the 


fugitive, or the victim, and it shouldn’t have been my story. It 


should have been Tyeisha’s. But as the producer from AMw told 
me, “Girls die in ditches every day. The reason Tyeisha stands out 


is because she was profiled in Seventeen magazine.” I met Tyeisha 


Martin at a Red Cross shelter in Henry County, Georgia, on a 


sunny September afternoon in 2005. She was barefoot, wearing 


a tank top and Capri jeans, waiting in line to get a tetanus 
shot. I was living in a small town nearby called McDonough, 
south of Atlanta. I’d moved there a year earlier from New 
York City with my boyfriend. We were both writers, still 
thinking we might be able to publish the novels we’d written 
in grad school. I knew I wanted to write for a living, but I’d 
left my job at a women’s magazine certain I’d never go back. 
I didn’t like what I’d been able to write in that world. Every 
time I put together an article, it felt like I was building a little 
lie. Whether it was culled from quotes e-mailed through a 
publicist, like the cover story I did on the movie star; or built 
upon crude stereotypes, like the “profile” of the three beauty 
queens who lived together in Trump Place; or the time I fol- 
lowed the rules of a dating book and neatly concluded that 
it’s better to just be yourself if you want to meet a guy. My 
instincts as a writer were nowhere in these stories. They 
weren't little windows on the human condition, they didn’t 
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wrestle with questions about the world; they passed the time 
on the StairMaster, at the dentist, by the pool. 

I justified it plenty. I told myself that Joan Didion had 
started at Vogue. I told myself it meant something that I 
could make it in the glossies. That I was successful. The 
problem was that I didn’t feel successful. I decamped to 
Georgia, in part, to get some perspective on all this. But 
still, I wanted to write. So when Seventeen called and asked 
me to do a story for its Drama section about a young girl 
in Tennessee who'd been drugged and raped by her cousin, 
I said yes. Hell, yes. I did stories like this for two years. I 
went to Birmingham, Alabama, to learn about twelve-year- 
old Jasmine Archie, who died, according to police reports, 
after her mother poured bleach down her throat and sat 
on her chest until she stopped breathing. I went to Wythe 
County, Virginia, and knocked on the door of the home 
where fourteen-year-old Nakisha Waddell had stabbed her 





mother forty-three times and buried her in the backyard. 
I wrote about two teenage lesbians who murdered one’s 
grandparents in Fayette County, Georgia. The stories were 
still formulaic, but instead of chasing publicists and trailing 
beauty queens, I got to read trial transcripts, track down 
family members, and hang out in county jails. Each story 
was an adventure, and, at least initially, the reporting felt 


like the kind of work I imagined a “journalist” would do. 


Tyeisha was an accident. I was in Virginia reporting Naki- 
sha’s story when Hurricane Katrina hit, and my editor called 
to ask if I knew anybody in New Orleans. They wanted to 
profile a teenage evacuee. I said I might know someone—a 
girl I knew from the local coffee shop had-been headed to 
Tulane—but I'd have to get back to her. 

I promptly forgot about it. There was no easy way to find 
this girl, since I didn’t even know her last name, and I was 
tired from the reporting trip. Sitting for hours with Nakisha’s 


Illustration by Jeffrey Smith 


I tried to see her in her last moments. 
I tried to feel her fear. But I couldn’t. 
All I could do was what I was doing, 
standing before the cameras to make 
sure she was not forgotten. 
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grandmother had been mentally exhausting. This was the 
second Drama piece I’d done, and I knew what Seventeen 
wanted was brief and uncomplicated. I wouldn’t be able 
to tell how the old woman’s hands shook, or how cigarette 
smoke was stitched into every fiber in her trailer. Or that 
hanging in the back hallway where Nakisha stuck a knife 
in her mother’s throat was a plaque that read: “This house 
shall serve the Lord.” 

When I got home, I needed to get out of myself, so I went 
to the Red Cross shelter at the local church where my boy- 
friend’s mom, a nurse, was helping tend to the hundreds of 
suddenly homeless people from New Orleans. That’s when 
I saw Tyeisha, standing in the middle of a group of boys. Tall, 


The article said the body 
they found had tattoos: 
Daniesha, RIP Larry. 

I remembered those 
tattoos. I’d asked about 
them as we sat on a bench 
outside the church. 


bored, beautiful. I remembered the editor from Seventeen 
and I approached her. She agreed to be profiled. Over the 
next several days, as she waited for FEMA money in a Days 
Inn near Atlanta and tried to decide where to go next, Tyeisha 
told me about her life. She’d dropped out of school in the 
ninth grade and had a baby at seventeen (she was nineteen 
when we met). When Katrina hit, she had a GED, a job at a 
linen factory, and though she and her daughter, Daneisha, 
were living at her mother’s house, Tyeisha dreamed of get- 
ting her own place. 

On the evening of August 28, 2005, when residents were 
bracing for the storm, Tyeisha took her daughter to the little 
girl’s father’s apartment; he lived on the third floor and she 
thought two-year-old Daneisha would be safer there. Tyeisha 
spent the night with her sister, Quiana, and Quiana’s boy- 
friend, Chuck. Before dawn, the water broke down their front 
door. Tyeisha was terrified as the water rose; she couldn’t 
swim, and thought she was about to die. But Chuck and Qui- 
ana helped her, and the three of them climbed out a window 
and found a wooden door to float on. After several hours of 
paddling through the filthy water, they found a three-story 
house that had been abandoned, kicked in a window, and 
spent the night. 

The next morning, the three refugees climbed up to the 
roof, and at the end of the day were lifted to safety by an 
Army helicopter. After several sweltering days in the gym at 
the University of New Orleans, they boarded a bus to Atlanta, 
where Quiana had friends. Through a series of fortunate 
coincidences, Tyeisha got in touch with her mother, who 
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had Daneisha and was in Dallas. Her on-again, off-again 
boyfriend was in Texas, too. Tyeisha decided that’s where 
she should be. 

On Friday, September 16, 2005, I dropped Tyeisha off at 
the Atlanta Greyhound station. She bought a ticket to Dallas 
and set off for the fifteen-hour ride. Six months later, Tyei- 
sha was dead. She was found in a ditch beside a rural road 
in Fort Bend County, Texas. She’d been shot in the back of 
the head. 

I learned about Tyeisha’s death from Quiana, who called 
me one night in March 2006 and whispered, “Tyeisha’s gone.” 
When she hung up, I went to my computer and found an 
article in the Texas paper: there was a sketch, and though her 
features were exaggerated, it was clearly Tyeisha. The article 
said the body they’d found had tattoos: Daneisha, RIP Larry. 
I remembered those tattoos. I’d asked about them as we sat 
on a bench outside the church. Larry was Tyeisha’s father, 
who had died, she said, about a year before Katrina hit. 

I called the number in the paper and asked to speak to the 
detective in charge. I explained that I hadn’t seen or heard 
from Tyeisha in months, but I told him what I knew: that she’d 
survived Katrina, and that she’d apparently gone to Texas to 
be with her mother, daughter, and boyfriend. He asked me 
to fax him a copy of the article I wrote for Seventeen. He said 
they didn’t have many leads. I gave him Quiana’s number, 
and he promised to call me back. I called Seventeen, thinking 
that if the editors would allow me to write about her death, I 
could finance a trip to Texas. I could help find her killer. The 
impulse was a combination of personal outrage (I’d never 
known anyone who'd been murdered), curiosity, and ambition. 
I knew the victim and already had the family’s trust. I began 
having visions of writing the In Cold Blood of the Katrina 
diaspora. But there was a new editor on the Drama section, 
and she didn’t sound terribly excited about the idea. She said 
she’d talk to the editor-in-chief and get back to me. 

Days passed. My editor called and said they might want to 
mention Tyeisha’s death in the next issue, but that they didn’t 
want a story about it. “It might be too morbid for the readers,” 
she told me. In my three years covering crimes for Seventeen, 
I had written about four female murderers, about stabbings 
and suffocation and gunshots to the head. The editors I’d 
worked with talked a lot about what their readers “wanted.” 
Those readers’ attention spans were short, apparently, and 
their eyeballs had to be hijacked with big, red letters and 
shocking graphics. When my story about Nakisha ran, “She 
killed her mom” was splashed in red letters across the first 
page; pictured below was a hunting knife “similar” to the 
one she’d used, and opposite was a grainy yearbook snap- 
shot of Nakisha with stab marks Photoshopped all around 
her. I called to complain. My editor was polite, but said they 
knew what was needed to grab the readers’ attention in this 
“media-saturated” environment. 

Of course, I was as culpable as the editors at Seventeen. I 
did the reporting that revealed nuance and uncertainty, and 
then did what I was told and turned in simplistic, straight- 
forward stories with immutable lines between cause and 
effect. So why didn’t Tyeisha’s unsolved death make the cut? 
It occurred to me that the story didn’t fit the fiction of the 





magazine. The rigid code that dictated a certain number 
of pages be given to fashion, celebrities, and make-up also 
assured that lines didn’t get crossed. Tyeisha’s story had been 
one of triumph over tragedy. To have her escape Katrina and 
six months later be found by a roadside in rural Texas was 
just too complicated. 

But I didn’t push. I dashed off pitches to various other 
publications I thought might be interested in her story: Texas 
Monthly, the Christian Science Monitor, The New York Times. 
No one bit. So I let go. Quiana and I talked every few days, 
then every couple of weeks. The case went nowhere. 

Six weeks later, I got a call from America’s Most Wanted. 
Karen Daborowski, a producer, had read about Tyeisha in 
the Houston Chronicle and said they wanted to do a segment 
on her death. “Maybe we can find her killer,” she said. I had 
not watched America’s Most Wanted in years. In fact, had 
you asked me about the show the day before Karen called, I 
probably would have said it had been pulled by Fox a long 
time ago. But what I remembered as a mildly creepy com- 
bination of Unsolved Mysteries and A Current Affair had 
been airing nonstop every Saturday night since 1988. The 
show was still hosted by a man named John Walsh, who’d 
been thrust into the spotlight in 1981 when his son, Adam, 
was kidnapped and murdered. To date, it has helped catch 
a thousand fugitives. 

So L agreed to the interview. But the interview turned into 
a request to travel with the producers and a crew to Texas. 

“We want the story to be about you,” said Karen. “About your 

bond with Tyeisha and how you cared enough to find her 
killer.” Calling my fleeting relationship with Tyeisha a bond 
was a stretch, but in my mind, Karen was asking how much 
I was willing to do to help Tyeisha. The story of her death 
deserved to be told, and if I couldn’t convince Seventeen or 
any other publication of that, I figured I could get in front of 
a camera and help someone else tell it. I didn’t think about 
what it meant, journalistically, to become an advocate for 
someone I’d written about. Having had no formal training 
in the craft I practiced, I navigated articles and the people 
involved by my gut, and I felt I owed Tyeisha this much. It 
also didn’t occur to me that I’d become to Karen what Tyei- 
sha had been to me: a subject. Just as I’d asked Tyeisha to 
relive Katrina beneath a magnolia tree so I could write an 
article about her for Seventeen, Karen was asking me to be a 
character in her own television report about Tyeisha. 

On October 13, 2006, I met Karen and Sedgwick Touri- 
son, another producer, at the American Airlines terminal at 
Baltimore’s BWI. We landed in Dallas around noon and drove 
to a Whattaburger restaurant near the airport to meet Dave 
Barsotti and Tom Overstreet, the local camera and audio guys. 
We all said hello, then Dave dropped a mini-microphone 
down my blouse, tucked a battery pack into my pants, and 
told me to get in the driver’s seat of the rented Jeep Cherokee. 
As I drove, Tom aimed his camera at me and Sedg prompted 
me to talk about what I was doing. 

“I’m driving,” I said, lamely. 

“To...,” steered Sedg. 

“I’m driving to visit Tyeisha’s mom, Cabrini, and her 
daughter Daneisha,” I said. 


We exited the freeway and made our way into Cabrini’s 
apartment complex. As the crew unloaded the equipment, I 
wondered how I would greet Cabrini. The woman’s daughter 
had been murdered not six months before, and here I was 
waltzing in with cameras and lights and four more strangers 
to poke at her pain. The point, obviously, was to find Tyeisha’s 
killer. I hoped Cabrini knew that. Karen gave the word, and I 
walked down the outdoor hallway toward Tom, who had his 
camera positioned on his shoulder, and knocked on the door. 
Quiana opened it, looking gorgeous, just liked I remembered 
her. We hugged and I stepped toward Cabrini, who was wear- 
ing a T-shirt with a picture of Tyeisha on it. I wasn’t sure if I 
should hug her or shake her hand, but she came toward me 


I knew the press tends 

to focus on the extremes. 
But the issues inside the 
more common stories 

are more intransigent, 
harder to untangle and fit 
into a facile narrative. 


with her arms open, and I was glad. The crew flipped on the 

lights, wired everyone up, and we started talking on-camera, 
first about Katrina, then about what Cabrini remembered of 
Tyeisha’s arrival in Texas. Tyeisha didn’t want to stay in Dal- 
las a day longer than she had to. “She was like, ‘Mama, it’s all 

old people around here,” said Cabrini. So she took Daneisha 

and left for Houston, where her boyfriend lived. For the 

first time in her entire life, Tyeisha got her own apartment. 
Her own furniture. “She was so excited,” said Cabrini. “She 

said, ‘Mama, there’s no rules. I can wake up when I want’ I 

said, ‘Lord, I wouldn’t want to live where there’s no rules.’” 
In February, Tyeisha stopped calling. On March 9, 2006, six 
months to the day after I met her, her body was found in a 

grassy ditch at the bend of a county road. 

We woke up early the next morning and met downstairs 
at the hotel for breakfast. Sedg laid out the day’s schedule, 
which began with an hour of them filming me typing on my 
laptop in my room. Sedg wanted more shots of Quiana and 
me, so we picked her up and drove to a nearby park. Quiana 
was six years older than Tyeisha, and more articulate and 
outgoing. Life hasn’t been easy for her. She is twenty-nine, 
and has four children. She had an emergency hysterectomy 
just a few months before Katrina hit. The storm washed 
away her home and separated her from her mother, sister, 
and children. She settled in Atlanta with her boyfriend, but 
they broke up. And then her sister was murdered. 

When the cameras were ready, we said our lines. I asked her 
about the last time she talked to her sister, and she said it had 
been weeks and that she’d begun to worry. We repeated this 
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sequence several times so they could film us from different 
angles. Quiana didn’t seem to mind. I remembered what she 
said to me months ago, when she called and told me about 
the murder: “I don’t want to see my sister on Cold Case Files 
in five years. I want somebody caught.” 

After we dropped off Quiana, Sedg and Karen told me they 
wanted some Sex and the City shots of me, so we stopped at 
an upscale strip mall to do more filming. Trailed by Tom and 
his camera, I dutifully walked into a boutique and gazed at 
racks of clothing I couldn’t afford. Karen assured me that 
they needed shots like this to “set me up” as a former New 
York City magazine writer. They thought it important to play 
up the “fish out of water” angle: big-city girl gets caught up 
in a small-town murder. The whole thing was false, and I 
reminded Karen that I hadn’t been on staff at 2 women’s 
magazine since 2002. But in the language of reality television, 
three years of my life are boiled down to a shopping trip in 
order to facilitate a story arc. 

That night we flew to Houston, and the next morning we 
showed up at the Fort Bend County sheriff’s station. Inside, 
Detective Campbell—who Sedg had warned me was “all busi- 
ness”—opened his case file, and pulled out color photographs 
of the crime scene. There she was: lying in the grass, her 
skinny legs sticking out from under a yellow tarp. She had 
on the same blue jeans and belt she was wearing when I met 
her. The grass around her body was long and lush, green and 
damp. I wondered if it rained on her while she laid, eyes wide 
open, in the clover. She was found just a few feet off the road, 
and according to Campbell, had been shot there. There were 
minimal wounds other than the fatal bullet wound, which 
Campbell said suggested that she had been killed by someone 
she knew. Campbell told us that when he visited her apart- 
ment, “it was organized and homey. Like she was focused on 
raising a child.” He showed us birth certificates and FEMA 
correspondence. She’d kept her papers in a shoebox. “She 
was doing all the things she should,” he said. “She was set- 
ting up her future.” 

The big Texas sky was crowded with clouds in every shade 
of gray as we drove past fields of cows and ducks, past an old 
country homestead with a gated family cemetery in the front 
yard, past Trav’s Roadhouse, to the bend in the road where 
Tyeisha was murdered. A house sat just a few hundred yards 
away, but Campbell interviewed the people there, and they 
didn’t hear the gunshot. “The TV was probably on,” he said. 
As Tom and Dave set up the shot, I stepped onto the grass, half 
expecting to feel some sort of ghostly presence. The sun shone 
through the clouds, but I tried to imagine the road at night. 
I tried to see her in her last moments. I tried to feel her fear. 
But I couldn't. All I could do was what I was doing, standing 
before the cameras to make sure she was not forgotten. 

Months went by. And then a year. Occasionally, I would 
get a phone call from Karen, saying they were planning to air 
the show soon, but then she’d drop out of contact for a couple 
of months. At one point, it had apparently been slated to run 
as part of a special Hurricane Katrina hour in late 2007, but 
then she told me it was “so strong,” they wanted it to anchor 
another episode. Tyeisha had been dead more than two years 
when the segment finally aired on March 22, 2008. 
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I was back in Georgia that weekend, visiting my boy- 
friend’s family. We got take-out BBQ from a local rib shack 
and gathered in front of the TV. Before each commercial 
break, they teased my segment: “Coming up: a magazine 
writer leaves behind the glitzy New York fashion world in 
a quest for justice.” I covered my face as they pasted my 
voice over clips of Sarah Jessica Parker adjusting her skirt 
on the street and cringed at the reenactments. The “Julia” 
in the segment had a big apartment with leather couches, 
and the “Tyeisha” was much more conservative than the 
tattooed girl with messy, maroon-tinted hair extensions I’d 
met in Georgia. They flashed images of the real Tyeisha on 
the screen, but my face was the most prominent. The piece 
even ended with John Walsh giving me a “personal thanks” 
for being involved. 

To me, the compelling story is still Tyeisha’s. How, like 
thousands of her friends and neighbors in New Orleans, she 
was torn from her support system, separated from the people 
who looked out for her. She’d tried to rebuild a life for herself 
and her child in a new state and instead became the vic- 
tim of a brutal murder. But no one else seemed particularly 
interested in that story. According to the Centers for Disease 
Control, homicide is the second leading cause of death for 
black women between ages fifteen and twenty-four, but even 
to America’s Most Wanted, Tyeisha’s tale was only worth 
telling in relation to me. 

I suppose I knew that the press tends to illuminate the 
exceptions, the extremes. The plight of the family with sep- 
tuplets instead of the more common burden of unexpected 
twins; the detained immigrant with the amputated penis 
instead of the thousands with untreated depression. The 
impulse is understandable, and certainly an oddball story 
can draw attention to a worthy issue, but what of the issues 
inside the more common stories? By their very nature, such 
issues—like mental illness in immigrant communities, or 
the high murder rate among young black women—are more 
intransigent, harder to untangle and fit into a facile nar- 
rative. I imagine that maybe Jill Leovy, a reporter at the 
Los Angeles Times, was thinking this way when she created 
The Homicide Report, a blog on the paper’s Web site that 
attempts to report on every single homicide in Los Angeles 
County; last year, there were 324. As the explanatory page 
puts it, “only the most unusual and statistically marginal 
homicide cases receive press coverage, while those cases 
at the very eye of the storm—those which best expose the 
true statistical dimensions of the problem of deadly vio- 
lence—remain hidden.” 

It remains to be seen whether my appearance on Ameri- 
ca’s Most Wanted will lead to the capture of Tyeisha’s killer. 
Two months after the show aired, there are no promising 
leads, but I believe I did the rigit thing, as a human being and 
as a journalist, when I realize that had I walked out of that 
Georgia church ten minutes later, or turned left instead of 
going straight out the door, Tyeisha Martin—not yet twenty 
years old, mother, sister, daughter, hurricane survivor—would 
have died not only too soon, but in silence. csr 


JULIA DAHL is a writer who lives in Brooklyn. 





The Hunger 


Egypt’s bloggers want to be journalists 


BY STEPHEN FRANKLIN 


Sandmonkey was determined to quit his blog. Sniping away at 
life and politics in Egypt had become too risky, he said, even 
under the cover of his anonymous online moniker. Too much of 
a chance the government thugs would hurt him or someone close 
to him, or smash his computer equipment. He wasn’t alone in his 
worry. The dozen or so bloggers who had gathered in the offices 


of a fledgling Cairo newspaper were freaked out by the four-year 


prison term given to a twenty-two-year-old former law 
school student for criticizing President Hosni Mubarak and 
for “religious incitement.” The blogger had called Mubarak 
“the symbol of tyranny” and said Muslims who attacked a 
Coptic Christian church had “revealed their true ugly face.” 
He had blasted Al-Azhar University, a revered center of 
Islamic learning, as “the other face of the coin of al Qaeda.” 
Some of the bloggers in the room disagreed with what he had 
written, but they didn’t expect a prison term. The muscular 
guy in a black T-shirt sitting beside me said that the authori- 
ties had already done all they can do to him, so he wasn’t 
worried. He said he would keep blogging, writing what he 
wants, showing up at dissident rallies. I was tempted to ask 
for specifics about what he had endured, but decided it was 
best that I didn’t. 

I was in Cairo on a Knight fellowship from the Inter- 
national Center for Journalists, on leave from the Chicago 


Tribune, where I cover labor after years 
of roaming back and forth to the Mid- 
dle East. I earned my first Middle East- 
ern credentials covering the Lebanon 
war in 1982, and my Arabic is still pretty 
good. The Washington-based center 
sends people like me around the world 
to help independent-minded journalists 
make a difference in their countries. But 
shortly after I arrived in Cairo in late 
February 2007, the two main projects 
that I had planned to work with were 
swept aside in a swirl of dead-handed 
bureaucracy and delayed decisions. 
No surprise; it’s the Middle East. But 
with just over four months remaining 
in my fellowship, I needed to find an- 
other way to contribute. It felt like I 
was back forty years in the Peace Corps 
in Turkey—things don’t work out, so 
you move on. 

I began calling newspaper friends 
who suggested people and organiza- 
tions I might be able to assist, and right 
away an Egyptian reporter who was 
struggling to establish an independent 
news network connected me with the 
bloggers. I found them at an existential 
moment. They are testing the limits of 
their freedom in a time of great intel- 
lectual, economic, and political ferment 
in Egypt. Some Egyptian journalists told 
me with absolute certainty that change 
is coming for their news media, and that 
it can’t be stopped. It is true that small 
newspapers are bubbling up to chal- 
lenge the state-run media; satellite TV 
from the wider Arab world has forced 
Egyptian TV to get real and copy Al 
Jazeera’s model; Egyptian journalists 
are talking to other Arab journalists 
about what binds them and about strategies for the future; 
government newspapers, in the face of declining circula- 
tion, finally seem to realize that they must compete; and the 
Internet—as it has in repressive societies everywhere—has 
opened the world to Egyptians and given them the power 
to speak out. 

Until only a few years ago, the major players in Egypt’s print 
media were the government press, which mostly behaves like 
the regime’s loudspeaker, and the opposition press, for which 
facts are often considered fungible. Then in 2004, Al Masry 
al Youm entered the arena with investigative articles and 
rigorous, fact-driven reporting. Egypt had never seen any- 
thing like this aggressive, privately funded newspaper, and it 
took off financially and critically, particularly among young, 
middle-income Egyptians who welcomed its strong voice 
and appreciated the relevant information it delivers. The 
success of Al Masry al Youm emboldened others to launch 
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independent media projects. In response, not surprisingly, the 
government and its supporters cracked down, hassling print, 
broadcast, and digital media operations with legal challenges 
and mindless secrecy, fostering the self-crippling fear that you 
will get slapped by the government—or even your boss—if you 
cross any red lines. 

As I listened to these young bloggers, I tried to figure out 
what drives them to take such risks. They have been arrested, 
beaten up, tortured, even sodomized. Among them was Wael 
Abbas, who often writes on sensitive topics like corruption 
or police brutality, and often with strong, firsthand reporting 
(he has since gone on to win a Human Rights Watch award 
for his commitment to free speech in the face of repression). 
Wael is shy, soft-spoken, intense. He leaned forward and said 
to me, “I want to learn how to be credible. I want people to 
believe me. I want to know how you journalists work. I want 
to report news. Facts. No ideology.” 

His words caught me. For one thing, they were in stark 
contrast to the scorn for mainstream journalism and its ways 
that I hear coming from the U.S. blogosphere. But more 
important, while there are many places like Egypt where 
bloggers are eager to broadcast views that challenge their 
rulers, at this point there are only a few where they are 
doing the difficult work of actually building a second line 
of journalism—one that is not for sale and on guard against 
manipulation, devoted to ferreting out the best obtainable 
version of the truth. 


MY INQUIRIES LED me to the Middle East News Agency 
(MENA), Egypt’s state-owned news service and the Arab 
world’s largest. Competitors among the Gulf Arab news 
services are coming on strong, and MENA’s bosses are eager 
to catch up with what they should have been doing years 
ago. Their online presentation is bare-bones. Tradition has 
stifled innovation and evolution. The editors asked me to 
work with the news-feature department. They want short, 
timely features to go with breaking news. One problem is 
that the department exists on a different planet. Stories are 
written by hand, and then entered into a computer by typ- 
ists. Articles take weeks to complete and are often about 
movie stars, dead or alive; and, as several veteran feature 
writers emphasized to me, they write nothing that might 
stain Egypt’s image. 

In early March 2007, I began meeting twice a week with 
thirteen MENA reporters. Most were veterans, and I quickly 
sensed their coolness. Later, they would tell me they were 
not eager to work with an American. But that’s only one 
problem. After I laid out the kind of approach their editors 
wanted, several flatly said that the narrative style used by 
most Western wire services is impossible, that they preferred 


a more formal style that often segues into a question-and- 


answer format. Maybe there’s a middle ground, I suggested, 
and quickly stressed that I was not their teacher, exactly, 
but their colleague; I was there because I think we share a 
common bond—our profession. I explained that I hoped to 
learn from them, and that after years of reporting I, too, felt 
the need to reflect and grow. 
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Slowly, after a few sessions, I ceased to be an outsider; the 
security guards no longer eyed me warily when I entered 
MENA’s Offices in a teeming part of downtown Cairo, which, 
like many of Egypt’s government buildings, has a regal facade 
that belies the fact that, but for a handful of exquisite offices 
for top editors, great swaths of the interior are crumbling 
from neglect. The rooms where the feature reporters work 
are dumps. Repairs were under way, but slowly. Life is not 
easy for Egyptian journalists. Pay is low. Independence is 
rare. Troublemakers are discouraged. Unpopular reporting 
can bring libel suits that can land a reporter in jail. 

Several weeks into our class, an older feature writer vol- 
unteered that she liked the story structure I was teaching— 
feature leads that wind back to a signature ending—and had 
begun using it. Others agreed, among them Khaled Moham- 
med Mustafa, a middle-aged reporter who wore fashionable 
ascots and modestly noted that he had dated movie stars. But 
writing about famous people was not his passion. His heart is 
in the occult, and he hosts a show about it for a Gulf television 
station that often begins with him stepping out of a coffin in 
a creepy graveyard. One day, he showed up to class with a 
balding, elfin man. Khaled introduced him as a medium who 
had come to commune with any spirits who may reside in 
our offices. As the medium explained his exceptional pow- 
ers, the class came alive. Some grumbled that he was spew- 
ing blasphemy, but most were fascinated, and they grilled 
him. Everything that I had been teaching about interviewing 
came together—the questions were aggressive, but still polite. 
When the medium left, we discussed the interview and how 
to put the story into a larger context—in this case, the role of 
mystical beliefs in Egyptians’ daily lives—while keeping the 
format short and readable. It was one of our best sessions, 
and I thanked the spirits on the way home. 

By June, our sessions were finished, but I agreed to work 
further with two interns in their late twenties, Mohammad 
and Shaimaa, on a long feature article. The editors wanted 
us to tackle a topic that would appeal to Gulf clients, and we 
decided to explore ways to spend a $10 billion fund that had 
been set up recently by Sheik Mohammed bin al Maktoum, 
the prime minister of the United Arab Emirates and the ruler 
of Dubai. The sheik had said that he wanted the fund to 
support “knowledge development” in the Arab world, and 
that he particularly deplored the state of education for Arab 
women. Mohammad and Shaimaa decided to focus on female 
literacy, and the subject required quite a leap in reporting for 


‘I want to learn how to be 
credible. I want people 

to believe me. I want to 
report news. No ideology’ 





them. Neither had ever conducted an interview that wasn’t 
arranged ahead of time, nor done any street reporting. They 
found women at a literacy program in a distant and poor 
neighborhood of Cairo, a place they told me they rarely visit. 
They talked with public-policy experts who say money from 
the fund should not be disseminated by government agen- 
cies because it would surely be siphoned off for other things. 
They interviewed critics of Arab governments’ lack of sup- 
port for women in general. The story had details, quotes, 
and a literary arc that Mohammad and Shaimaa had never 
attempted before. Three weeks after we began the reporting, 
we sat down to edit the first draft, and Mohammad told me 
that this experience had convinced him that he can make a 
career of journalism. Though shy, Shaimaa made the same 
point. They worked overtime to finish so we could tackle 
another story, but my time was running out. I was not around 
when the piece went out on the newswire, but their editor 
told me she was pleased that they took on such an important 
and sensitive topic. 


ISLAM ONLINE CALLED. The editors there had heard about 
my work and the work of my colleague in Cairo, Craig Duff, a 
contributing videographer to The New York Times, who was 
teaching videography to students and working journalists via 
the International Center for Journalists. They asked if we 
would help train their people. Islam Online, which publishes 
in Arabic and in English, is one of a slew of Islam-oriented 
online news operations, but also one of the largest online 
news sources in the Middle East. It has a large footprint 
outside the Arab world, too, and its English-language report 
brings some 40 percent of its traffic. I learned that its funding 
comes from wealthy Gulf Arabs and that the Egyptian-born 
Sheik Yusuf Qardawi is its spiritual leader. Among Islam- 
oriented Web operations, it is considered moderate—but I 
was wary. I read some of the fatwas that Islam Online had 
published on its prayer service and decided that they would 
curl a parakeet’s feathers. I told the editors I won’t help 
anyone who promotes extremism and violence. They insisted 
that they believe in moderation and that they intended to 
weed out the hard-line fatwas, which, in fairness, had been 
written several years ago. I was still doubtful. 

But Craig and I agreed to do it, figuring we could at least 
nurture the more moderate tendencies in their newsroom. 
Over the next few weeks, I met separately with the Eng- 
lish- and Arabic-language staffs. I tackled the issue of the 
site’s news values indirectly, stressing that in order for Islam 
Online to grow, its product had to be professional. That 
meant intellectual honesty, a sense of fairness, details, and 
solid sourcing. This would help readers to trust them, I said. 
Nobody disagreed. Soon, I began to notice that much of the 
time they agreed when I said certain articles needed more 
background, more sources, and to be more even-handed. 

Still, their stories had an Arab-world slant and conserva- 
tive Islamic spin. Stories about anti-Muslim prejudice in the 
West got prominent play. So, too, did any news about Saudi 
Arabia. The peg was often the Arab world on the defensive. 
That’s their right, of course, but it doesn’t always produce the 


honest journalism that the Arab world needs. Islam Online’s 
editors will have to decide what they want, ultimately. I hope 
the tug of competition will gradually convince them that 
good journalism—not journalism in service of a cause—is 
their best bet, both commercially and in terms of helping 
their society. 


ON THE TOP FLOOR of a soot-covered Art Deco era building 

in downtown Cairo, where the elevators only sometimes 

work, El Badeel (The Alternative) was being born. Like other 
newspapers, it needed a license; the government had stalled 

that for months, and the delay was draining away the money 

raised for this new newspaper. But the editors were not giv- 
ing up. With less financial support than Al Masry al Youm, El 

Badeel wanted to do the same kind of work but from a left- 
of-center perspective. The plan was for analysis, people-ori- 
ented features, and consumer and investigative reporting. 


El Badeel’s reporters were 
young. I had to explain 

to the business reporters 
what a stock market is. 


Mohammed Sayed Said, a longtime source and friend, 
accepted my offer to work with his staff, and I came to El 
Badeel in March, four months before its first issue was pub- 
lished. After years of writing for Al Ahram, the government’s 
principal newspaper, Mohammed had taken the job of E/ 
Badeel’s editor only a few months earlier—no small risk in a 
country where career mistakes can be terminal. Soft-spoken, 
middle-aged, and professorial, Mohammed is a particular 
kind of Egyptian intellectual. When he speaks in classical 
Arabic, the language sparkles. Egyptians like him are demo- 
cratic reformers, believers in the need, and the ability, to 
reinvigorate their politically moribund society. They don’t 
carry the baggage of the Nasserites or other outdated Arab 
nationalist ideologies. They float on their own, borrowing 
what they like from East and West. 

Most of El Badeel’s reporters were young and inexperi- 
enced. I had to explain to the business reporters what a stock 
market is. I reminded the feature writers that not all stories 
should be heartbreaking tales of oppression. Life has its joys, 
too, I suggested. But the investigative reporters stunned me. 
For every reporting scenario I offered, they had strategies for 
getting the necessary information. Basic facts are as guarded 
there as Egypt’s ancient treasures, yet that didn’t dissuade 
them. I wondered where this drive came from. A few had 
attended investigative workshops put on by Western jour- 
nalists, some have read about investigative reporting online, 
and some, I decided, were just eager to learn. 
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OTHER OPPORTUNITIES TO teach cropped up and I was busy, 
but the bloggers remained my obsession. Their potential to 

open up the streams of news is great, not just in Egypt, but 
across the Arab world. I attended their meetings at various 

locations around Cairo, where they train one another on the 

latest technology but mostly fret about the government’s 

growing dislike of them. I had not forgotten Wael Abbas’s 

comment that first day about wanting to “know how journal- 
ists work,” and, after my time training all these journalists 

around Cairo, it was clear what I could do for Wael and the 

other bloggers: write a guide, with their help, that began to 

set some standards and best practices for online journalism 

in the Arab world. 

It was April 2007 when I began searching for people in 
Cairo who were interested in advancing online journalism 
and found Gamal Eid, an overworked lawyer who heads the 
Arabic Network for Human Rights Information, the only 
human-rights group in the Arab world dedicated to freedom 


Wael’s Internet fame 
grew after he posted 
videos of people being 
tortured by police. 


of expression. His office, which he shares with a handful of 
co-workers, is a string of modest rooms in a Cairo suburb. 
Eid’s resources are few, but his ambition is great, and he 
liked my idea of creating a bloggers’ guide. We made a deal. 
Once I'd cooked up the guide, he would provide a translator 
for the final draft and help disseminate it. 

It took me several weeks to put it together. I interviewed 
bloggers, the human-rights groups that defend them, and 
others with ideas about how to grow the Internet in the Arab 
world. I learned that the bloggers wanted to know how to 
build a story out of facts, and make sure they are as accurate 
as possible. I skipped the objectivity issue, knowing that 
today’s reporters here and elsewhere want their own voice. 
But I urged them to be fair and professional and open to 
ideas that contradict and challenge their own. They were 
especially interested in knowing the basics of sedition and 
other laws that can snare them. Because so many bloggers 
work in solitude, they wanted advice on how to create a com- 
munity for support and protection. They also wanted help 
thinking through the pros and cons of blogging anonymously. 
And with all the problems they are likely to face, I reminded 
them that when we speak up, there is no longer silence, and 
we are not alone. 

With Eid’s help, the guide was copied on discs that we 
gave to those who don’t dare work in an Internet café for 
fear of being arrested or otherwise hassled by government 
authorities. He also printed copies for workshops run by his 
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organization and posted the guide on the network’s Web site, 
immediately reaching over 140 Arab human-rights groups. 

The first day it went up, I received e-mails from across the 
Arab world, congratulating me and asking for further advice. 
The International Freedom of Expression Exchange, which 
links human-rights groups across the globe, asked to post 
the guide on its Web site. Other human-rights and journal- 
ism groups followed. My host, The International Center for 
Journalists, put it online in Farsi, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
as well as in English and Arabic. Not bad. 


SINCE RETURNING TO Chicago last July, I’ve remained 
impressed by the hunger I witnessed in these young Egyptian 
bloggers and reporters to learn the hard work of journalism. 
They, and their counterparts around the Arab world, are 
not perfect. Their passions and sense of injustice may be so 
strong that they cannot stop themselves from sometimes 
crossing the line from witness to advocate. But their fervent 
belief in truth-telling and fact-based reporting is encourag- 
ing, and it propels them, sometimes like moths to a flame. As 
I follow developments in Egypt, I am heartened—but more 
than a little worried—by the work my friends and colleagues 
there are producing. 

Wael’s Internet fame (and infamy) grew, for instance, after 
he posted videos of people being tortured by police. One, 
showing a bus driver being sodomized by officers, led to a 
three-year prison term for the officers. Yet, while other blog- 
gers have been beaten or jailed, Wael thus far has faced only 
nasty rumors meant to discredit him. 

Elsewhere, the bloggers and other independent media 
outlets have covered the on-again, off-again wave of labor 
strikes that have wracked Egypt since 2006 with a fearless- 
ness and tenacity that put the establishment media’s thin and 
cautious coverage to shame. The unrest, which is now the 
longest and largest social upheaval in Egypt since World War 
II, and has pulled in everyone from factory workers to govern- 
ment employees, is driven by widespread layoffs, shrinking 
wages, and rising inflation—especially in the cost of food—at 
a time when wealthy Egyptians seem to be flourishing. The 
government crackdown on the weak political opposition and 
labor-union activists only fueled the strikes. Police reportedly 
seized a number of bloggers in April during demonstrations, 
and the government newspapers have been drumming up 
anger toward the bloggers, blaming the unrest on them. 

From its first issue in July 2007, El Badeel’s investigations 
into the labor unrest have established it as a serious player in 
the Egyptian media market. It broke the story of how police 
had chained injured citizens arrested at a riot to their hos- 
pital beds. One day, its first three pages were given over to 
pictures of ordinary Egyptians caught up in the disputes, a 
visual landmark for Egyptian newspapers. 

In May, a reporter in Cairo e-mailed me, asking for guid- 
ance on how to cover the strikes. And, after a short intermis- 
sion, Sandmonkey is blogging again. cur 


STEPHEN FRANKLIN covers labor for the Chicago Tribune, where he 
has also been a foreign and national correspondent. 





3 6 
Drawing Lines 
A new kind of journalism takes root 
in a struggling Detroit neighborhood 


BY MEGAN GARBER 


A few miles east of Detroit’s gleaming new ballpark and glittering 


new casino hotels, a few miles west of the sprawling mansions 
lining Grosse Pointe’s Lakeshore Drive, north of the General 
Motors assembly plant, south of the Daimler-Chrysler assembly 
plant, and just west of the regional airstrip known as City Airport, 
you'll find a five-acre parcel of land known as Fletcher Field. At 
first glance, Fletcher could be pretty much any park in urban 


America: it has a baseball diamond in one corner, an asphalt 
basketball court in the other, a large swing set, and a bright- 
red jungle gym. It has two electric-blue plastic picnic tables 
and one spring rider, origin unknown, in the shape of a dol- 
phin. As of last year, it has mowed grass. As of last month, 
it has a small garden of flowers and a few stalks of corn, 
guarded by a cheerful scarecrow salvaged from the wreck- 
age of a nearby home. 

Zoom out, and the perspective changes. Fletcher lies at the 
heart of what is perhaps the most dangerous section of what is 
perhaps the most dangerous city in America. Once a working- 
class neighborhood, its residents employed in those nearby 
auto-manufacturing plants, the City Airport neighborhood, 
as the area is known, has crumbled. As the plants closed—and 
as Detroit’s overall fortunes plummeted—residents (white, 
then black) fled the neighborhood. The exodus was under 
way before the 1967 race riots convulsed the region, but it 


accelerated in their wake, exacerbat- 
ing the misunderstanding and mistrust 
between the two races that were trying, 
unsuccessfully, to share the city. Today, 
homes that haven’t been condemned 
or destroyed by arson have been left to 
rot, some of them transformed into drug 
houses—cocaine and, later, crystal meth. 
The neighborhood school has disinte- 
grated from the inside out, its windows 
shattered by stones and the occasional 
bullet, its metal fixtures—pipes, door- 
knobs, screws—stolen for scrap metal. 
Residents often find themselves with- 
out phone service: copper is especially 
valuable on the black market, and it’s 
common to see phone lines slackened 
nearly to the ground, their rubber skins 
sliced open, the sparse remains of their 
inner wiring spilling out. 

But it’s rare, these days, to see peo- 
ple out walking on the streets near City 
Airport, or to see children playing in 
the park. The few residents left in the 
area often stay inside their houses—the 
drug dealers to avoid the cops; the other 
residents to avoid the drug dealers. “It’s 
safer that way,” says Esther Etheridge, 
a longtime resident who is hanging on 
despite the dissolution. 

Neighborhoods like City Airport’s 
often fall through the cracks when it 
comes to the journalistic record, victims 
of news outlets’ tendency to focus their 
reporting on those who can afford to 
pay for it. (Ask City Airport residents 
what they think about the treatment 
they get in the press, and you'll almost 
always hear, after the What-treatment? 
laugh, “They only cover the crime.”) 
When they’re given attention, it often 
comes in the form of a “problem piece,” an exploration of 
crime patterns or public-policy concerns, or of a vaguely 
anthropological study of “the other America.” As reporting 
budgets tighten, though, and as reporters themselves get 
spread ever thinner, journalists’ ability to immerse them- 
selves in communities, get to know their residents, and attune 
themselves to their nuances is a luxury few big-city papers 
can afford. 

Two things, however, distinguish the City Airport neigh- 
borhood from its counterparts: it has a small but determined 
group of citizens who advocate for it, and it is the subject of 
a blog. Both can be traced to Detroit’s second-largest news- 
paper. On its Web site, the Detroit News hosts Going Home: 
A Journal on Detroit’s Neighborhoods, which gives voice, 
with a regularity and an intensity that a resource-strapped 
newspaper simply cannot, to the neighborhood. Don’t let 
its expansive tagline fool you: Going Home, at least for now, 
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is exclusively about this neighborhood. Through prose and 
pictures, it introduces the area’s residents and documents the 
neighborhood’s physical devolution. It links to regular News 
stories, audio slideshows, and interactive graphics about the 
area. As a piece of journalism, Going Home is stubbornly anti- 
anthropological; its posts are not mere vignettes, narrated in 
the detached tones of reportorial observation. Going Home, 
as its name suggests, is highly personal. 

The blog’s guiding force and principal writer is Michael 
Happy, a News sports reporter who grew up in the City Air- 
port neighborhood but moved away when he was twelve, in 
1976. Though the neighborhood Happy remembers—mostly 
blue-collar factory workers, mostly Polish-Catholic—was a 
rough one even “back in the day,” he says it was home. When 
he and his family left their house on Dobel Street, part of 
the mass exodus to the suburbs, the departure was, he says, 

“heartbreaking.” 

Happy speaks—and writes—with a sincerity that is almost 
anachronistic. He commonly refers, without irony, to mira- 
cles. His sleeve bears not only his heart, but also his humor 
and his joy and his anger. (“That Mike Happy,” his child- 
hood friend Jim Morey puts it, “you know he means it.”) 
Happy came of age in a time and place where Elks Clubs 
and Cub Scouts were the norm, and when a neighborhood 
was distinguished by more than just geography. He spent 
eight years in the Navy. Community, to him, is not a goal, 
but an assumption. 

For Happy, writing and maintaining Going Home—which 
he does in addition to his full-time News beat—is equal parts 
personal catharsis, reportorial documentation, and moral 
crusade. The blog’s evolving narrative starts with the writer 
himself. In an early post, Happy describes his emotional 
return to the neighborhood. His old house, he writes, 


was completely gone and the lot was littered with debris—old 

tires, hubcaps, furniture, clothes. Of the 30 or so houses that 

made up our end of the block back in the 70’s, about a quar- 
ter of them were gone and another quarter of them were 

boarded up. It looked like the scenes from New Orleans after 
the levies failed. 


The bitterness here is apt. Witnessing the area’s blight 
firsthand, and meeting the people who live among it, it’s 
impossible not to feel outrage—even if it’s not your child- 
hood home. Yet outrage in isolation is impotent; and over a 
tumult of introductory posts rolled out in late August 2007, 
the blog found a narrative arc that transcends atomized 
emotion. Happy had two realizations: first, that there are 
other former residents of the City Airport area who love 
and miss “the old neighborhood” as much as he does; and 
second, that those people might be enlisted to work on the 
neighborhood’s behalf. 

He was right, and as more people discovered Going Home, 
it soon shifted its focus, becoming less about Happy and more 
about community. Happy enlisted his friend and colleague, 
Jonathan Morgan, the News’s multiplatform editor, to write 
the blog with him. He met a community leader named Edith 
Floyd—“Captain Edith,” he calls her, likening her to “a diminu- 
tive U.S. Navy captain of a half-sunken ship”—who became 
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both a friend and someone instrumental to his work in the 
neighborhood. He introduced readers to other residents, 
many of whom had moved in right after his family had left. 
The process was haphazard, as many things blog-related often 
are, but by September 2007, narrative-building had evolved 
into coalition-building. Telling the neighborhood’s story had 
become working to give that story a happier ending. Happy 
and Morgan had begun advocating for the neighborhood. 
Loudly. Passionately. And their audience—mostly suburban- 
ites—shouted back. 


Comment from: 7561milton 

I wanted to add my voice of support for all the work people 
are doing for the old neighborhood. I joined the service and 
left Michigan. I recognized some of the names in the blog and 
just want to say “Hi” to all those working hard at Fletcher 
Field. Community service is a tough job to do, just want to 
say, hang in there. 

JOE Sokolowski 

11/23/07 @ 11:12 


Comment from: michael zielinski 

Over the years Ive been through the old neighborhood. And 
to tell the truth it made me sick to my stomach to see or not 
see most of the houses in the area. but I don,t want to dwell 
on the negative.ever since my brother (LITTLE JOE)called me 
and told me about this site,i;ve been pooring over the letters 
and pictures.Thinking about the way the old neighborhood 
used to look and the great friends I had back then really hits 
home. THANKS SO MUCH MICHAEL HAPPY GREAT JOB.AND 
REMEMBER YOU CAN ALWAYS GO HOME!! 

03/18/08 @ 22:02 


In the year since Going Home has been live, Happy, Mor- 
gan, and a team of community leaders have mobilized those 
who feel a claim to the neighborhood—residents both cur- 
rent and former—to clean up Fletcher Field, turning it from 
urban wasteland to playable park. They have formed an 
advocacy operation, Friends of Fletcher Field, to ensure 
that the park remains a safe place for neighborhood kids to 
play. They are taking steps to register Friends as a nonprofit. 
They have organized a reunion of now middle-aged students 
from the neighborhood’s old high school, enlisting many of 
those who came out for it—some from across the country—to 
dedicate time and money to the neighborhood. They have 
met with the members of the Rotary Club and other service 
groups to ask for money and manpower to help the neigh- 
borhood. They have arranged for groups to speak at City 
Hall on its behalf. They spend so much time, in fact, either 
in the neighborhood or thinking and writing about it that 
when they laugh with each other about their wife (Happy) 
or their girlfriend (Morgan) leaving them over their “other 
woman,” they’re only partially joking. It’s common to see 
a Going Home post time-stamped 2 a.m. “We’re trying to 
be abstract and high-level here,” Morgan says, “but we’re 
also learning the resources it takes to keep things going on 
the ground.” 


ASK HAPPY AND MORGAN what Going Home is, fundamentally, 
and they’ll tell you, without hesitating, that it’s journalism—a 
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‘Politicians and pundits alike don’t just talk about improving 
Detroit; they talk, these days, about saving it’ 


logical extension of the work they do and the skills they’ve 
developed as professional reporters. But Going Home is more 
than storytelling. It is community building. It is advocacy. 
And Happy and Morgan aren’t just reporting the neighbor- 
hood’s story. They’re affecting the story. In some ways, they 
are the story. 

“Tt’s just not right,” says Christine MacDonald, a Detroit 
News metro reporter in the paper’s City Hall bureau. Going 
Home’s blatant agenda-mongering, she says, no matter its 
good intentions, compromises the paper’s overall credibility. 
Dave Josar, MacDonald’s colleague in the City Hall bureau, 
shares her concern, and wonders, “What are the rules here?” 
It’s a fair question, and one that newspapers around the 
country are struggling to answer as they incorporate report- 
ers’ blogs into their online strategy. (Going Home shares 
space on the News’s Web site with forty-four reporter-writ- 
ten blogs on everything from politics to parenting to crafts.) 
Where to draw the line—between opinion and reporting, 
between advocacy and journalism—in such an uneven land- 
scape is difficult to say with any consistency. The traditional 
take—that caring leads to compromise; that for journalists 
fighting isn’t a right, but a luxury—seems simultaneously 
outdated and more important than ever. “You give that up 
to some extent when you become a reporter,’ MacDonald 
says of the former propositions. “All we have at the News is 
our reputation.” 

Happy and Morgan, though, see the work they do in the 
community—even the political activism—as bolstering, rather 
than threatening, that reputation. “There are two sides here,” 
Happy says. “Either you help or you don’t.” To him, and to 
Morgan, journalism isn’t just about telling stories; it is about 
using those stories to affect people and effect change. And 
credibility, they believe, lies less in objectivity—“I hate that 
word,” Morgan says—and more in caring, actively, about 
sources and stories. “Michael doesn’t cover the city,” his edi- 
tor, Nancy Hanus, the News’s director of new media, points 


out. “That would be a different kind of an issue. But the fact 
that, as a native Detroiter, he got involved in something, and 
wanted to share the power of what he could do through 
this blog with others, and got other people involved—I don’t 
think we do hardly anything that resonates so deeply with 
people anymore.” 

Going Home, Hanus believes, fights the reputation of 
wham-bam-thank-you-ma’am journalism (get in, get story, 
get out). Happy and Morgan are committed to the neighbor- 
hood. They’re there before work, after work, on weekends. 
Observing, listening, learning. In other words, doing classic 
immersion reporting. “As we change as an industry,’ Hanus 
says, “people out in the community are coming to be a part 
of making the story, and I think that’s a good thing.... We 
can only be doing a better job of covering our communities. 
And the fact that community is part of this report is, to me, 
where community journalism needs to go.” 

Happy and Morgan often describe themselves as “wear- 
ing different hats” when it comes to different aspects of 
their work in the neighborhood. When they’re reporting 
and writing about the area, they’re journalists; when they’re 
making presentations to Detroit’s City Council on behalf 
of the neighborhood or applying for grant money, they’re 
private citizens. And yet the lines they draw for themselves, 
they’re the first to admit, are as slack as the felled phone lines 
that sway on Dobel Street: when journalism meets activism, 
the divisions between narrator and player are necessarily 
muddled. There’s no off switch for outrage. 


09/01/07 01:52:46 am, by Michael Happy 

Categories: Dobel Street 

Where’s the beef? 

I had all intentions of sitting down tonight and beginning to 
write the story about how a group of former residents of the 
City Airport community joined forces with current residents 
of the area—including a church, a community group, a neigh- 
borhood watch group and local businesses—to turn back the 
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clock at Fletcher Playground. It’s a story I will tell in the days 
leading up to the celebration at the park on Sept. 8. 

But today I’m not in the right state of mind to do justice 
to that story and to the wonderful people I have met and 
been reunited with along the way. I’m angry, and I want to 
raise your blood pressure as well, inspire you to write a letter, 
make a telephone call, get involved—whether you live in the 
city now or used to call Detroit your home. 


Happy goes on to discuss the city’s failure to maintain 
Fletcher Field—“despite the fact that it’s the city’s responsi- 
bility to maintain the park’s grounds and equipment.” Anger, 
he believes, invested with the agency of the communal, can 
lead to healing. Yet Happy and Morgan’s ultimate goal is 
not to be activists themselves, but to help others to be. For 
the neighborhood residents who don’t have Internet access, 
Happy and Morgan have tapped into on-the-ground net- 
works—“Captain Edith” and others—to ensure that, to the 
extent they want to be, everyone is plugged into the project. 
Their current leadership of that project, Happy and Morgan 
say, is one they hope other members of the community will 
eventually fill. 

Still, they defend their advocacy work. In an October post, 
Happy writes, 


There’s been quite a bit of discussion over the past few weeks 
about the merit of this blog....Some say the blog teeters on 
the line between ethical and unethical journalism.... 

If we had gone back there in June, done the report and left, 
there’s a good chance very little good would have come of it. 
People would have watched the audio slideshow, shed a tear 
of two, then have chalked it up as another Detroit sob story. 

Because we stayed, got immersed in the story, befriended 
current residents of the neighborhood, gained their con- 
fidence, Fletcher Field is a viable park again. Children are 
expending their energy playing in the park, not partaking 
in mischievous activities, breaking windows in a school that 
might someday be their saving grace. 

With the improvements made at Fletcher Field came a 
groundswell of hope that other parts of the neighborhood 
could change for the better as well. Ideas for that renewal 
pop up on a daily basis, connections are made, incremental 
steps are taken to alter the course of history. 

The bottom line is, I got into this business to try to help 
people. I think the park project, its aftermath and this blog 
are doing just that. 


DETROIT’S STORY—from the national press perspective, at 
least—is often told within the inflated contours of caricature. 
The lusty-texted mayor. The Vegas-wannabe casinos. The 
foreclosed-on homes. The Most Dangerous City in Ameri- 
ca...again. The city that forged its reputation through inno- 
vation is now suffering, not from disease, but from something 
perhaps more regrettable: atrophy. Politicians and pundits 
don’t just talk about improving the city; they talk, these days, 
about saving it. 

The 1967 riots still form a kind of psychic smog over 
Detroit and its suburbs. Racial tension is woven into the 
fabric of the city’s political rhetoric. Just this March, in his 
State of the City speech, Kwame Kilpatrick blamed his scan- 
dal-plagued mayoral tenure—the most recent being perjury 
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about the affair he’d been conducting with his chief of staff, 
sometimes on the city’s dime—on white bigotry: 


In the past thirty days I’ve been called a nigger more than anytime 
in my entire life. In the past three days I’ve received more death 
threats than I have in my entire administration.... This unethical, 
illegal lynch mob mentality has to stop. 


Detroiters in general are quick to admit to a complex 
relationship with their city and its peak-and-valley his- 
tory. There’s a T-shirt popular among residents. “I Love 
Detroit,” the shirt proclaims on its front. On the back? “I 
Hate Detroit.” 

One of Going Home’s goals is to leverage the “Love” to 
work against the “Hate.” The blog, of course, has its racial 
undertones: one of its key functions, after all, is to convene 
mostly white suburbanites to help a mostly black inner-city 
neighborhood. You could read a kind of misplaced colo- 
nialism into it. You could chalk its motivation up to white 
guilt. You could focus on the fact that Happy and Morgan, 
both white, live in Detroit’s comfortable suburbs. And you 
could wonder how much difference a single playground 
actually makes in the scheme of things. Maybe you’d be 
right. But Going Home, its advocates will tell you, is as much 
symbolic as it is practical—a small-but-important step in 
moving on from the mutual pain of the past. The blog’s 
potent combination of anger and understanding will, they 
hope, provide a bit of the heat necessary to help dissolve the 
racial tensions—city versus suburb, which is often used as a 
euphemism for “black” versus “white”—that have stymied 
the neighborhood’s, and Detroit’s, development over the 
years. “Unfortunately,” Happy writes in a post, 


we have a political climate in the city and surrounding sub- 
urbs that hinders us from creating the necessary bonds for 
massive movements in Detroit—in the bowels of the city, far 
from the Riverfront, casinos and ballparks. I read a Free 
Press editorial recently that said if you’re a black politician 
in Detroit who reaches out to the suburbs, you’re labeled as 
an Uncle Tom; if you’re a white politician in the ‘burbs who 
reaches into the city, you’re committing political suicide. 

Shame on the system. 

The coming together of the past and present—whites and 
blacks—to work on the Fletcher Playground project has pro- 
duced incredible dialogue and innovation that could benefit 
other bruised and fractured neighborhoods around the city. 


Happy sometimes takes his young children to play at 
Fletcher Field; Lou, Shaun, and Amanda have become 
friendly with kids in the neighborhood. One day, Happy says, 
four-year-old Mandy, after an afternoon spent at Fletcher 
Field, announced to her mother, “I want braids like the girls 
at the park have.” 

“So Shannon sat there for almost an hour, trying to get her 
thin, blond hair into braids ‘like the park girls,” Happy says. 
He smiles at the memory. It’s moments like this—small but 
powerful—that he’s been working for. To him, they’re the 
whole point. cur 


MEGAN GARBER Is an assistant editor at CJR. 





Climate Change: 


Now What? 


Scientists agree it’s real, but there’s 


no consensus on solutions. 


Readers need a guide to the options. 


BY CRISTINE RUSSELL 


Media coverage of climate change is at a crossroads, as it moves 


beyond the science of global warming into the broader arena 
of what governments, entrepreneurs, and ordinary citizens 
are doing about it. Consider these recent examples: a decade 
from now, Abu Dhabi hopes to have the first city in the world 
with zero carbon emissions. In a windswept stretch of desert, 
developers plan to build Masdar City, a livable environment 


for fifty thousand people that relies entirely on solar power 
and other renewable energy. Science correspondent Joe Palca 
reported from Masdar’s construction site as part of National 
Public Radio’s yearlong project “Climate Connections.” 

The Christian Science Monitor’s Peter N. Spotts went to 
the Biesbosch, a small inland delta near the Netherlands’ 
city of Dordrecht, to research “How to Fight a Rising Sea.” 
In an effort that could be instructive for others, the Dutch 
are developing ways to protect their small country’s vulner- 
able coast against rising sea levels that could result from 
climate change. 

Wang Suya lives in Japan but sends a YouTube greeting 
to fellow visitors at Dot Earth, the innovative blog started 
by Andrew C. Revkin, the New York Times environment 
reporter. Having traveled the globe to cover global warming, 
Revkin now posts and exchanges ideas on Dot Earth about 
climate and sustainability issues, particularly the energy, 


food, and water demands on a planet 
that may house nine billion people by 
mid-century. 

These reporters are in the advance 
guard of an army of journalists around 
the world who are covering what Time 
magazine has dubbed the “War on 
Global Warming.” Journalists will play 
a key role in shaping the information 
that opinion leaders and the public use 
to judge the urgency of climate change, 
what needs to be done about it, when 
and at what costs. It is a vast, multifac- 
eted story whose complexity does not 
fit well with journalism’s tendency to 
shy away from issues with high levels of 
uncertainty and a time-frame of decades, 
rather than days or months. 

In 2009, climate-change coverage 
will grow in significance on a number 
of domestic and international fronts: 

In science, the impact of global warm- 
ing will be followed closely at the two 
poles as well as Pacific island hot spots, 
like the low-lying islands of Papua New 
Guinea, that are in the greatest danger. 

In politics, after eight years of rela- 
tive inaction by the Bush administration, 
the new U.S. president and Congress will 
be under pressure to pass legislation to 
curb emissions of greenhouse gases. 

Internationally, the United Nations 
has scheduled key conferences—in 
Poznan, Poland, in December 2008 and 
in Copenhagen in December 2009—to 
hammer out a new international treaty 
that is practically and politically feasible. 
Shortages and high prices are bringing 
the role of biofuels in the global food 
crisis under added scrutiny. 

Meanwhile, the efforts of countries, 
businesses, communities, and even individuals to reduce 
their “carbon footprints” will increasingly be examined. 

Climate change will require thoughtful leadership and 
coordination at news organizations. Editors will need 
to integrate the specialty environment, energy, and sci- 
ence reporters with other beats that have a piece of the 
story—everything from local and national politics to foreign 
affairs, business, technology, health, urban affairs, agricul- 
ture, transportation, law, architecture, religion, consumer 
news, gardening, travel, and sports. “News organizations 
are increasingly asking what other beats are going to be 
affected by climate,” says veteran environment reporter Bud 
Ward, who edits a respected online journalism site, The Yale 
Forum on Climate Change & The Media. He notes that even 
Sports Illustrated has tackled climate change and its poten- 
tial impact on everything from cancelled games to baseball 
bats. But, Ward worries, “it will be extremely difficult to 
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The process of science often involves studies that contradict one 


another along the way.... Journalists sho 


uld avoid ‘yo-yo’ coverage 


with each new study and try to put the latest findings in context. 


explain the policy side of the debate” in the months ahead. 
Unless editors push hard for it, “there’s generally not the 
time or space for that kind of explanatory coverage.” 

To that end, Ward has organized media workshops on 
global warming for top editors as well as reporters. A daylong 
meeting last fall at Stanford University attracted heavy hitters 
like Washington Post executive editor Leonard Downie Jr. and 
top editors from The New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, 
and metropolitan papers from Detroit to Des Moines. Eighteen 
news executives spent the morning with leading scientists, 
who emphasized the strong agreement among international 
experts that the earth is warming and that man-made green- 
house gas emissions are largely to blame. The UN Intergov- 
ernmental Panel on Climate Change (1Pcc) last year issued a 
widely publicized report (in four parts) that provided the most 
comprehensive scientific agreement to date on the causes and 
potentially devastating impact of global warming. Yet, recalls 
Stephen H. Schneider, a Stanford climatologist, “several edi- 
tors were surprised there was so much consensus.” 

In the afternoon session, the consensus dissipated when it 
came to a discussion of the potential economic impact of cli- 
mate actions. One expert saw climate change as a profitable 
business opportunity; another warned that solutions would 
be difficult and costly: “There are no silver bullets...only 
silver birdshot.” Ward says that one editor later commented: 

“It looks like economists are going to need their own IPCC.” 

Daniel P. Schrag, a climate geologist who directs the Har- 
vard University Center for the Environment, says, “We’re 
in a transition in which the climate science is no longer the 
primary issue. More and more it’s about how we stop it, not 
whether it is happening.” 

And Matthew C. Nisbet, an American University com- 
munications professor, says, “We have had more science 
coverage on climate change than at any time in history. The 
next challenge is to find ways to cover the story across news 
beats and in ways that engage new readers.” 

Here are some thoughts as to how coverage might be 
sharpened in the year ahead in the broad areas of science, 
politics, and business. 


Science and Technology 

The ongoing science story. After several years of stumbling, 
mainstream science and environmental coverage has generally 
adopted the scientific consensus that increases in heat-trap- 
ping emissions from burning fossil fuels and tropical defor- 
estation are changing the planet’s climate, causing adverse 
effects even more rapidly than had once been predicted. 
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But the devil is in the details. New findings on why, where, 
how fast, and with what impact climate change might occur 
will take time to assess, and there is a danger that the subtle- 
ties of the science, and its uncertainty, might be missed by 
reporters unfamiliar with the territory. The process of sci- 
ence often involves studies that contradict one another along 
the way; scientists look for consistency among several reports 
before concluding that something is true. Journalists should 
avoid “yo-yo” coverage with each new study and try to put 
the latest findings in context. 

Scientists are debating, for example, how global warm- 
ing may affect hurricanes, with an “ongoing tempest among 
meteorologists and climatologists spouting off at one another 
on whether hurricane activity in the Atlantic is up due to 
a warming ocean,” noted Charles Petit in the MIT Knight 
Science Journalism Tracker. He cited a recent computer 
simulation of late twenty-first-century hurricane patterns 
by National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration sci- 
entists that predicted fewer tropical storms and hurricanes 
in the Atlantic. Experienced journalists reported the find- 
ings cautiously, noting that some studies have suggested 
more and more powerful hurricanes due to global warming. 
Jim Loney, a Reuters reporter, concluded his story with a 
scientist’s caveat: “We don’t regard this as the last word on 
this topic.” 


You can’t see climate change out the window. “Weather is 
what you get; climate is what you expect,” says Stanford’s 
Schneider. “Weather is the day-to-day fluctuations; climate 
is the long-term averages, the patterns and probability of 
extremes.” The basic difference is time: weather equals 
short-term, climate the long haul. Ward uses a clothes anal- 
ogy—weather helps us decide what to wear each day; climate 
influences the wardrobe we buy. 

“The earth is getting hotter,’ says John P. Holdren, a Har- 
vard scientist and international climate-policy leader who 
has addressed the UN—and been on the Late Show with David 
Letterman. He cites climate patterns showing that twenty- 
three out of twenty-four of the hottest years on record have 
occurred since 1980. The thirteen hottest all have occurred 
since 1990, with 2005 the hottest ever recorded. But “the 
heating is not uniform geographically,” cautioned Holdren, 
who uses the term “global climate disruption” because some 
regions may experience more extreme—and less predict- 
able—environmental changes than others. 

This message was echoed in a landmark Agriculture 
Department report, released in late May and signed by 





As the climate issue moves further into public policy, journalists 
will need to sort out the political and economic interests of experts 
with a dizzying array of opinions about costs and benefits. 


three Cabinet secretaries, that Juliet Eilperin, the national 
environment and politics reporter for The Washington Post, 
called the “most detailed look in nearly eight years at how 
climate change is reshaping the American landscape.” It 
concluded that the West is already vulnerable to forest fires, 
reduced snow pack, and drought. 

It is a good rule of thumb to avoid attributing any specific 
weather event directly to climate change. A single summer 
heat wave may or may not be part of a long-term climate 
trend. A cold winter in New England does not mean that 
global warming is not happening. 

Environmental forces may also interact in ways that can 
be hard to explain. German researchers, writing recently in 
Nature, used a new climate model to suggest that natural 
variation in ocean circulation might “temporarily offset” tem- 
perature increases from human-caused global warming in 
Europe and North America over the next decade. Some mis- 
leading media reports turned the preliminary forecast into a 
definitive statement that, as a British Telegraph reporter put 
it, “global warming will stop until at least 2015.” 


Watch out for techno-optimism. Proponents of new energy 
technologies often hype the potential benefits—without 
knowing the effectiveness, cost, time frame (always longer 
than expected), risks, or potential impact on the larger energy 
picture. It’s a reporter’s duty to explain the potential down- 
side as well as conflicts of interests. 

Renewable energy sources, such as solar, wind, and geo- 
thermal, have garnered enthusiastic publicity. But it will 
take time for them to make a dent in the overall U.S. energy 
marketplace because of higher costs, lower scale, and public 
opposition to sitings of wind farms and solar grids. Nuclear 
power is popular in France but still largely radioactive in 
the American public’s mind. Another area for further media 
follow-up is the touted technology for carbon capture and 
storage at coal-burning power plants, which has stalled in 
the U.S. because of political squabbling and unexpected 
cost overruns. 

In a related vein, beware the law of unintended conse- 
quences. The biofuel ethanol was ballyhooed as a big win 
for U.S. energy security, farmers, and the environment, but a 
funny thing happened on the way to the fuel tank. A February 
2008 study in Science magazine concluded that producing 
ethanol from corn may exceed or match the greenhouse gas 
emissions from fossil fuels. 

More recently, of course, ethanol has been blamed for 
contributing to the world food crisis, since farm acreage 


previously used for food is now devoted to lucrative fuel- 
producing corn. Suddenly many elected officials want to cut 
back on congressional mandates to produce far more ethanol. 
Once again, the public is left wondering what happened. An 
excellent April 30 front-page piece from Charles City, Iowa, 
by Washington Post energy reporter Steven Mufson, explored 
the links between “food and fuel prices.” But where were the 
skeptical scientists, politicians, and journalists earlier, when 
ethanol was first being promoted in Congress? 


Choose your experts carefully. Experts are always a minefield, 
so the Times’s Revkin has a simple rule: when writing about 
climate science, seek comments from respected scientific 
experts who have published in major journals in the field, 
not the experts offered by various policy think tanks and 
interest groups with axes to grind. 

The era of “equal time” for skeptics who argue that global 
warming is just a result of natural variation and not human 
intervention seems to be largely over—except on talk radio, 
cable, and local television. Last year, a meteorologist at CBS’s 
Chicago station did a special report entitled “The Truth 
about Global Warming.” It featured local scientists discussing 
the hazards of global warming in one segment, well-known 
national skeptics in another, and ended with a cop-out: 

“What is the truth about global warming?...It depends on 
who you talk to.” Not helpful, and not good reporting. 

As the climate issue moves further into public policy, jour- 
nalists will face new challenges in sorting out the political 
and economic interests of experts with a dizzying array of 
opinions about the costs and benefits of combating global 
warming. The he-said, she-said reporting just won’t do. The 
public needs a guide to the policy, not just the politics. 


Politics and Policy 
After the horse race. A Gallup election poll in early February 
about what issues would influence Americans’ votes put the 
economy, Iraq, education, health care, and gas prices in the 
top five considered “extremely or very important.” Environ- 
ment and global warming weighed in at number thirteen. 

Politicians pay attention to public opinion, of course. In 
the 2008 presidential race, Obama and McCain both favor 
mandatory caps to reduce greenhouse gas emissions—though 
McCain’s plan is not as strict on this—and both candidates 
push nuclear power, though McCain pushes it more aggres- 
sively and with fewer caveats. 

In Congress, a groundbreaking cap-and-trade “climate 
security” bill to reduce key greenhouse gas emissions by 
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There is some 


urgency. A Gallup report last year found that just 


one in four Americans believes there will be extreme effects from 
global warming in fifty years without immediate, drastic action. 


about 70 percent by 2050 came to the Senate floor for the 
first time in June. Gop critics argued that it would raise 
energy costs further, and the bill was blocked. The debate 
foreshadowed the difficulties such measures may face in 
the next Congress. 


Think China. Estimates suggest China has passed the U.S. 
for the dubious distinction as the world’s leader in total 
greenhouse gas emissions. Its rising emissions are fueled 
by coal-burning power plants—on average, about one new 
one fires up each week—to meet the energy demands of a 
growing middle class. But the Pew Center on Global Climate 
Change said that, on a per-capita basis, U.S. carbon emis- 
sions are still about five times greater than those of China, 
whose enormous 1.3 billion population dwarfs America’s 
three-hundred million. 

Neither the U.S. nor China has agreed to international 
restrictions on greenhouse gas emissions. While the con- 
ventional wisdom is that China will wait for the U.S. to act 
first, a recent opinion piece in the San Francisco Chronicle 
predicted that “China just might surprise the U.S. on climate 
change” because of growing domestic concerns about pol- 
lution, droughts, flooding, and other environmental hazards. 
The University of California authors predicted that China 
could also take the lead in the development of clean-energy 
technology—a good area for journalists to track, in addition 
to coal and cars. 


Business and Commerce 
Costs and benefits. Evaluating economic forecasts is even 
tougher than evaluating the science and precipitates fierce 
debate. A seven-hundred-page report for the British govern- 
ment in 2006 by economist Nicholas Stern said the costs of 
enacting global measures to reduce greenhouse gas emissions 
could amount to about 1 percent of world economic output 
annually. But not doing so, he said, might ultimately lead to 
a massive global “market failure,” ranging from five to more 
than twenty times that amount. It drew international cover- 
age for its methods and both praise and criticism from fel- 
low economists. Yale economist William D. Nordhaus’s new 
book concludes that the Stern approach is too “ambitious” 
in requiring “extreme immediate action” and is therefore 
not cost-effective. He favors global carbon taxes that ramp 
up more gradually. 

Many players are weighing in on the how-to-fix-it politi- 
cal issue. A May Reuters story, that ran before the Senate floor 
debate on cap-and-trade legislation, cited environmental 
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groups as saying “the cost of doing nothing would be far 
higher” than taking action, while Washington Post columnist 
George Will called the bill a “radical government grab for 
control of the American economy.” A New York Times edito- 
rial noted that despite Bush administration contentions that 
“mandatory cuts in carbon dioxide would bankrupt the coun- 
try,’ every “serious study” has found that a market-based 
program “could yield positive economic gains” and that the 
“costs of inaction will dwarf the costs of acting now.” 

Times science writer Cornelia Dean wrote last year about 
the Interface Corporation, a Georgia carpet tile manufacturer 
that went on a full-court sustainability press by cutting waste, 
recycling, lowering energy use, and reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions—and saved money in doing so. “We have made the 
point in everybody’s mind that the cost of reducing carbon 
emissions will be painful,” Dean noted. But “it can also work 
to your advantage.” 


Track “green” promises. In the absence of federal action, 
more than 850 mayors have signed the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors Climate Protection Agreement to reduce local car- 
bon emissions by using goals set by signatories to the inter- 
national Kyoto Protocol. States like California and regional 

efforts in New England have also led in climate-change ini- 
tiatives. Some corporations, too, have set ambitious goals 

for reducing their carbon footprints. Reporters need to hold 

private and public enterprises accountable by analyzing and 

comparing how well all of these bodies are doing in carrying 
out their bold promises. 

In the meantime, there’s a great risk of green fatigue in the 

media. The number of articles in U.S. newspapers mentioning 
“going green” in the first quarter of 2008 was about twelve 

times greater than the comparable period in 2005, according 
to LexisNexis. Worse, it is also the darling of the advertising 
business, and the mixing of news and commercial messages 

is starting to give the phrase a sour green-apple taste. 

Still, the trend does give reporters an opportunity to 

expose examples of “green-washing” that promise eco- 
friendliness but don’t deliver. 


AS CLIMATE CHANGE encompasses virtually all aspects of 
contemporary life, reporters need to tell the story on their 
watch. A number of Web sites provide helpful information 
(see the list posted with this story on CJR.org). In the mean- 
time, here is a starter set of possible stories for reporters to 
consider and readers to request: 





In the realm of science, what is the stability of ice sheets in 
Greenland and West Antarctica, and how will this affect ris- 
ing sea-level estimates? What plants and animals are at most 
risk of extinction, and what can be done about that? 

What about adaptation to climate change, both here and 
abroad? Regardless of new control efforts, greenhouse gas 
emissions already in the pipeline will continue to have warm- 
ing-related impacts for decades to come. How will Americans 
cope with changing conditions? 

In land use and transportation, what efforts are under 
way to push auto makers to improve gas mileage? What can 
drivers do today? Hint: it’s not just what you drive, it’s how 
often and how far (eco-driving anyone?). How does air travel 
compare? How can city planners encourage compact living 
to reduce a community’s carbon footprint? What else can 
consumers do? 

In technology, what are the R&D prospects for biofuel 
alternatives like cellulosic ethanol, made from grass, wood 
chips, and other inedible plants? What about futuristic ideas 
like genetically engineered carbon-eating trees? 

In policy, what lessons does the European Union’s experi- 
ence have for the U.S. about possible carbon cap-and-trade 
schemes? How are the world’s countries doing at meeting 
their Kyoto Protocol targets, which expire in 2012, and how 
do they compare to the U.S.? 

In economics, what can be done to make tough emission 
caps in the U.S. more cost-efficient? How can developing 
countries balance economic growth and better living condi- 
tions against rising greenhouse gases? 

Internationally, what is being done to slow deforestation 
in the tropics, from Indonesia to the Amazon, which is esti- 
mated to cause almost one-fifth of human-induced global 
carbon emissions? What about population growth and the 
increasing number of environmental refugees forced to flee 
because of flooding, drought, or other problems? How will 
global health be affected by climate change? 

How will climate negotiations affect the geopolitics of 
energy, and what does “energy security” really mean? 

There are countless such questions for reporters to tackle 
on a story that is only going to get bigger and more compli- 
cated in the decades (yes, decades) ahead. 

And there is some urgency. Despite increased coverage 
of climate change, it is still not at the top of the media or 
public priority list. “If you don’t have climate change as a 
headline in the press,” says Nisbet, who writes the blog Fram- 
ing Science, “it’s unlikely to be a top-tier issue in the public 
or among policy makers.” A 2007 ranking by the Project for 
Excellence in Journalism found that among all media, envi- 
ronmental coverage ranked nineteenth, at 1.7 percent of the 
newshole—just behind sports and celebrity coverage. 

A Gallup report last November found that only about four 
in ten Americans believes that immediate, drastic action is 
needed to deal with global warming, and just one in four 
says there will be “extreme” effects of global warming in 
fifty years if efforts are not increased. Is this a failure of the 
experts and politicians to communicate the situation or a 
failure of journalists to dig and report? 

Yet journalists should not be cheerleaders. As climate 


change moves further into the policy and political arena, 
the traditional wall between analytical reporting and advo- 
cacy is in danger. The issue is coming to the fore at a time 
of major change in mainstream journalism and the growth 
of opinionated Web sites and blogs that have helped to blur 
the old lines. 

Nisbet, for one, sees a dramatic shift in media rhetoric on 
climate change. In the spring of 2006, fear was at the heart 
of Al Gore’s documentary film, An Inconvenient Truth, which 
jump-started media coverage of global warming after years 
on the back burner. Suddenly, climate change—that term is 
gaining ground over global warming, by the way—was on 
front pages and magazine covers, including Time’s iconic 
image of a lone polar bear and the warning, “Be Worried. 
Be Very Worried.” 

Today, says Nisbet, “the underlying appeal is a moral mes- 
sage: ‘We’re all in this together’ It’s a moral call to arms.” 
Gore’s new $300-million “We” media campaign seeks to 
cross the partisan divide with the optimistic motto: “We Can 
Solve It.” The cover of Time’s Spring 2008 environment issue, 
bordered in green instead of Time’s customary red, took the 
famous World War II photo of Marines raising a U.S. flag on 
Iwo Jima and substituted a tree to illustrate its bold headline: 
“How to Win the War on Global Warming.” 

Did Time cross the line into environmental cheerleading? 
It would seem so, perhaps reflecting the magazine’s more 
general shift into opinion and away from pure news. Manag- 
ing editor Richard Stengel called the cover story “our call to 
arms to make this challenge—perhaps the most important 
one facing the planet—a true national priority.” 

Others are feeling their way more carefully. “Sure, I care 
about the environment,” says Steve Curwood, host of “Liv- 
ing on Earth,” a weekly environmental show on more than 
three hundred public radio stations. “But it’s not our job 
to decide what should be done. It’s our job to inform the 
citizenry. Right now we have an alarmed citizenry, but still 
not a very well-informed one,” he said at a recent journal- 
ism forum. 

“We don’t set policy, we tell stories,” says David Ledford, 
executive editor of The News Journal in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and president of The Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors. “But it’s important to not just throw out that the earth 
is on fire without giving a sense of what they can do.” 

“Tt’s very simple. The job of a professional journalist is 
to give the audience information that is a good thing for 
them to know,” says seasoned aBc News correspondent Bill 
Blakemore, who has led the network’s new multiplatform 
approach to global warming. Yet he finds that the momentous 
nature of the climate-change story carries even more of a 
responsibility and psychological burden than the dozen wars 
he has covered. “The unprecedented nature of this story,” 
says Blakemore, “is quite grave.” CJR 


CRISTINE RUSSELL is a freelance science journalist, president 

of the Council for the Advancement of Science Writing and a senior 
fellow at Harvard’s Belfer Center for Science and International Affairs. 
She is a former Shorenstein Center fellow and Washington Post 
reporter, and writes regularly for The Observatory, the science desk 

on CJR.org. 
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Reviews 


SECOND READ 


Interpret the World 


Vincent Sheean’s Personal History reminds us what foreign 
coverage once was—and what it might be again 


BY JOHN MAXWELL HAMILTON 


na dreary day in October 1922, a young man from Pana, a small town in 
southern Illinois, walked into the Paris office of the Chicago Tribune. In 
experience, he scarcely came up to the knee of most journalists. There 
had been a stint at the Chicago Daily News, from which he was fired; a few months 
covering scandal for the New York Daily News; and a few months more in Europe, 
writing the greater part of a novel that was eventually lost. Now Vincent Sheean 
needed a job and hoped to find one at the Trib, which hired him as a utility man 
for its Paris newspaper and for the Paris bureau of its foreign service. “In a click 
of time, I became what was called a ‘foreign correspondent, ” he later wrote in 
Personal History. 
The six-foot, two-inch James Vincent Sheean—“Jimmy” to his friends and 
“Vincent” to the Tribune editors who nixed the idea of a “J. V. Sheean” byline—was 
never inconspicuous, even at the University of Chicago, from which (in keeping 
with his early career) he did not graduate. A classmate, John Gunther, described 
Sheean in awestruck terms: “He hummed Mozart, wore green pants, and spoke 
better Italian than the Italian professors.” But for all his panache, Sheean was 
not the only hopeful young journalist walking the streets of Paris in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Would-be foreign correspondents “rolled up in waves,” as an editor 
at the Paris Herald put it, in that city and throughout Europe. Some of the most 
important names of twentieth-century journalism—Gunther, Eric Sevareid, Wil- 
liam Shirer, and Dorothy Thompson, to name just a few—wandered in the way 
Sheean did, as cubs, and left as lions. 

What elevated Sheean even among luminaries in journalism was the literary 
quality of his reporting, his uncanny ability to situate himself in the slipstream of 
monumental news, and the intensity of feeling with which he viewed those events. 
All of that is on display in Personal History, published thirteen years after he found 
his job at the Tribune. For correspondents who stood witness to events rushing 
the world to war, Sheean’s chronicle became a defining narrative. And although 
the book is largely forgotten, it is still a potential beacon for journalists seeking to 
recover the purpose and credibility they see slipping from their hands today. 


SHEEAN’S FIRST DECADE or so of foreign correspondence, the framework of 
Personal History, was a tutorial in world news. He covered the Separatist revolt 
in the Rhineland, the League of Nations Assembly in Geneva, the early days 
of Mussolini’s fascist state in Rome, and Primo de Rivera’s Spain, where he 
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was arrested. In Morocco, Riff rebel 
leader Abd el-Krim was willing to 
talk to any correspondent who man- 
aged the hazardous trip past Spanish 
or French forces to reach him. Don- 
ning a turban and a loose-fitting jellaba, 
Sheean finagled passage through the 
French lines and returned to Tangier 
under a hail of Spanish bullets. 

Sheean wrote a book about the ad- 
venture, An American Among the Riffi, 
and a year later made the behind-the- 
lines trip once again. From there he 
went to Persia for the installation of 
the new Shah, Reza Pahlavi, who had 
knocked his predecessor off the Peacock 
Throne; to China, where Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist forces consolidated 
their hold on the country and ousted 
their Communist partners; to Moscow 
for the tenth anniversary of the revolu- 
tion, an event marked by Stalin’s arrest 
of Trotsky; and to British-controlled 
Palestine, where in August 1929 Arabs 
clashed with Jews bent on creating their 
own state. 

Between the first and second Riff ad- 
ventures, Sheean and the Tribune parted 
company. The circumstances of his exit 
remain both murky and typical of that 
paper. Colonel Robert McCormick, the 
newspaper’s proprietor, gave Sheean a 
fancy dinner to celebrate his triumph 
and safe return from Morocco. Not long 
afterward, the star reporter was fired. 
McCormick subsequently wrote to his 
cousin, Joseph Patterson, that Sheean 
was “suspected of bad practices. I have 
forgotten whether he left the Foreign 
News Service or was fired.” Sheean him- 
self was unfazed. He would not have 
stayed long, even if the mercurial colo- 
nel had been steadfast in his admiration. 
Sheean’s motto, after all, which he re- 
corded in a 1946 diary entry, was “My 
own job in my own way.” 

We forget how many outlets free- 
lance correspondents had in the in- 
terwar years. Sheean wrote for Asia 
magazine and the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, which serviced a 
number of American dailies. Both used 


him extensively, but without monop- 
oly. His reporting, along with short fic- 
tion, appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Collier’s, Century, Saturday Evening Post, 
Commonweal, and The New Republic. In 
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France between assignments, he worked 
for another English-language Paris 
newspaper, the Times, which lacked cir- 
culation and revenue, but not talented 
journalists. The newspaper appeared to 
have correspondents everywhere—in 
fact, its clever staff more or less imag- 
ined what was happening abroad, and 
wrote it with authority. In between this 
and more travel in Europe, Sheean wrote 
another book of reporting, The New Per- 
sia, and his first published novels. 
Sheean’s swashbuckling adventures 
in the Riff brought him a Richard Har- 
ding Davis sort of fame. Rumors dur- 
ing the first trip circulated that he was 
killed; on the second, he was supposedly 
shot as a spy. As useful as this was to his 
career, Sheean was impatient with su- 
perficial thrill-seeking, as well as “pro- 
fessional indifference to the material of 
journalism.” Davis, in his A Year from a 
Reporter’s Notebook, found coronations 
and wars “interesting”—a word he liked 
quite a lot. For him, these were merely 
events without any profound signifi- 
cance. But Sheean dove below the sur- 
face of the news to seek its meaning. It 
was this quest that energized Personal 
History, which ended this way: 


Even if I took no part in the direct 
struggle by which others attempted 
to hasten the processes that were here 
seen to be inevitable in human his- 
tory, I had to recognize its urgency 
and find my place with relation to 
it, in the hope that whatever I did (if 
indeed I could do anything) would 
at last integrate the one existence I 
possess into the many in which it had 
been cast. 

The decade in which I had pur- 
sued such a conclusion through the 
outer storms had ended, and I was 
on my way back to a civilization that 
could never again be so sure of itself, 
never again so blind. 


Personal History, Sheean wrote in a 
preface to a later edition of the book, “is, 
I suppose, a hybrid form, and is neither 
personal nor historical but contains ele- 
ments of both.” In one way, the book was 
all about him. His experiences appeared 
on every page. Yet the autobiographical 
tone was deceptive. Much of his life was 
left out or obscured. The focus was on 
the events he witnessed. His persona 
was that of a self-deprecating guide. He 


could be any American searching for an- 
swers to the pressing political and social 
questions of the day. 

A poignant foil in this drama was the 
beautiful revolutionary Rayna Prohme— 
another young American who also hap- 
pened to be from Illinois. Sheean met 
Prohme in Hankou, China, where he had 
gone in 1927 as “your plain seeker-after 
curiosity...tending, more and more, to 
treat the whole of the visible universe as 
a catering firm employed in his service.” 
This industrial city had become the base 
for Communist operations after Chiang 
Kai-shek gained control over most of 
China and purged leftist elements from 
his government. Prohme worked for 
Mikhail Borodin, an agent of the Comin- 
tern, the Soviet Union’s organization for 
promoting revolution abroad. 

Sheean fell deeply, if platonically, 
in love with Prohme and her commit- 
ment to Communism, about which they 
sparred for hours. After Hankou fell, 
Sheean smuggled Borodin’s wife out of 
the country. Prohme and Sheean sub- 
sequently met again in Moscow. Hers, 
he wrote, was “a marvelously pure 
flame, and even though I clearly could 
not hope to share its incandescence, it 
seemed to me that I must hover as near 
it as possible.” When she died of en- 
cephalitis in 1927, some seven months 
after they met, Sheean wept and drank 
disconsolately. He would go on to ded- 
icate Personal History to her, and the 
concluding section of the book was an 
imaginary conversation with the de- 
ceased woman. 


WHEN PERSONAL HISTORY APPEARED 
in early 1935, the praise was nearly uni- 
versal. Mary McCarthy, known for her 
acid reviews in The Nation and else- 
where, pronounced Sheean “a human 
being of extraordinary taste and sensi- 
bility, who throughout fifteen years of 
turbulent experience has been primar- 
ily interested in moral values.” Malcolm 
Cowley, literary editor of The New Re- 
public and a fellow sojourner in Paris, 
thought “the most impressive feature of 
the story is that besides being an extraor- 
dinarily interesting personal document, 
it is also, by strict standards, a work of 
art... [T]his autobiography, with a few 
names changed to give it the appearance 
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of fiction, would certainly rank among 
the good novels of this decade.” 

Bookstore sales were as enthusiastic 
as the critical reception. Personal His- 
tory was the fourth best-selling nonfic- 
tion title of the year. And when the Na- 
tional Book Awards were inaugurated in 
1935, Personal History won in the biog- 
raphy category. Not long afterward, pro- 
ducer Walter Wanger purchased the film 
rights. The resulting movie appeared in 
theaters as Foreign Correspondent (1940), 
directed by Alfred Hitchcock. Although 
much rewritten to keep up with politi- 
cal events in Europe, the theme of the 
independent journalist willing to take 
a stand was pure Sheean, and the film 
was nominated for an Academy Award 
for Best Picture. 

Personal History became a journalis- 
tic sun that drew other correspondents 
into its gravitational field. In the past, 
correspondents either wrote colorfully 
of their adventures, as Sheean had about 
his exploits in the Riff, or produced des- 
iccated tomes on foreign affairs, one of 
the most erudite examples being Paul 
Scott Mowrer’s Our Foreign Affairs. In 
Personal History, Sheean showed how 
to be both engaging and serious, an ap- 
proach that was perfect for a time when 
fearful Americans were desperate to 
make sense of the world. In 1937, two 
years after Personal History appeared, 
Saturday Review of Literature editor 
Henry Seidel Canby scanned the shelf 
of recent books by foreign correspon- 
dents. He pronounced Sheean’s the ar- 
chetype of a new genre that sought “to 
break through the crust of the news to 
see what lies underneath.” 

This was saying quite a lot, as many 
correspondents’ memoirs had received 
rave reviews. In 1936, the year after Per- 
sonal History appeared, three memoirs 
by foreign correspondents showed up on 
the list of the ten most successful nonfic- 
tion books of the year. One was The Way 
of a Transgressor by Negley Farson, who 
was identified by his Chicago Daily News 
colleagues as a “combination of Childe 
Harold and Captain from Castile.” The 
second was I Write as I Please by The 
New York Times’s Walter Duranty, the 
doyen of the Moscow correspondents. 
The third, Inside Europe, was by another 
Chicago Daily News reporter, Sheean’s 
classmate John Gunther. 


Foreseeing the outbreak of World 

War II, Sheean wrote, ‘International 
journalism was more alert than 
international statesmanship’ This 
self-confidence makes for a poignant 
contrast with our current image of the 
foreign correspondent as a disheveled, 


angst-ridden figure. 


None of these personal histories 
was exactly like Sheean’s, whose prose, 
insight, and intensity were difficult 
to match. But he was the touchstone. 
United Press correspondent Mary 
Knight, author of On My Own, had 
“joined the parade,” wrote a reviewer, af- 
ter Sheean “set so many worn portable 
typewriters clacking.” The dustjacket 
of UP reporter Webb Miller’s I Found 
No Peace: The Journal of a Foreign Cor- 
respondent proclaimed: “Like Vincent 
Sheean’s Personal History, another ab- 
sorbing biographical record of an Amer- 
ican newspaper correspondent.” John 
T. Whitaker’s And Fear Came, Robert 
St. John’s Foreign Correspondent, Quen- 
tin Reynolds’s A London Diary, Shir- 
er’s Berlin Diary, and Sevareid’s Not So 
Wild a Dream—the last two best-sell- 
ers—picked up Sheean’s métier, as did 
scores of others. 

“Sheean established, as had nobody 
before him, that what counts is what a 
reporter thinks,” observed fellow corre- 
spondent Kenneth Stewart of the books 
that followed as “extensions and refine- 
ments” of Personal History. “I should 
guess that no book published in our 
time had a greater direct response from 
the working press itself or gave the pub- 
lic better insight into a newspaperman’s 
mind.” John Gunther put it more sim- 
ply: Vincent Sheean was “the father of 
us all.” 


Through the rest of the 1930s and 
the war, there wasn’t a media door that 
Sheean could not walk through. He au- 
thored more novels, translated Eve Cu- 
rie’s biography of her mother, Madame 
Curie, and Benedetto Croce’s Germany 
and Europe: A Spiritual Dissension, and 
wrote a play, An International Incident, 
for actress Ethel Barrymore. He con- 
tinued to report for newspapers and 
magazines, as well as on CBs radio with 
Edward R. Murrow in London, and pro- 
duced three more memoirs, which he 
wanted to title Personal History II, IIT, 
and IV, but ended up as Not Peace but a 
Sword (1939), Between the Thunder and 
the Sun (1943), and This House Against 
This House (1946). 

The emotional intensity that contin- 
ued to suffuse Sheean’s books was not 
a literary put-on. As far as he was con- 
cerned, those imaginary conversations 
with Prohme were real—and ongoing. “I 
see her, Bernie,” he blurted out to a col- 
league, while they sat drinking in a Paris 
bistro. “There she is. There’s Rayna.” 
Sheean conversed with her while his 
companion looked on. Nervous break- 
downs and wild drinking were mixed 
with eerily accurate premonitions, the 
most spectacular of which was his pre- 
diction that Gandhi was going to be 
assassinated by one of his own kind, 
a Hindu. With credentials from Holi- 
day magazine, whose range of interests 
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Announces 


THE KAISER MEDIA 
INTERNSHIPS IN HEALTH 
REPORTING FOR 2008 


KAISER 
NII 


FOUNDATION 


An internship program for young journalists 


interested in specializing in health reporting 


The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation is again sponsoring summer 
internships, starting June 2008, at fifteen news organizations, for young 
journalists interested in reporting on health issues. The interns are selected 
by the news organizations. The aim of the internship program is to increase 
the pool of young journalists committed to reporting on health issues that 
affect immigrant and diverse communities. 


The fifteen 2008 Kaiser Media Interns and their host news organizations are: 


Jung Eun Lee - The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
Euna Lhee - The Baltimore Sun 

Neil Munshi - The Boston Globe 

Kristine Crane - The Charlotte Observer 

Meghana Keshavan - The Detroit Free Press 
Jeannine Aquino - The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 
Arelis Hernandez - The Orlando Sentinel 

Deepa Seetharaman - Reuters 

Jane Liaw - The Sacramento Bee 

Vianna Davila - The San Jose Mercury News 
Yeganeh June Torbati - The Sun-Sentinel, Fort Lauderdale 
Jennifer Evans - The Times-Picayune, New Orleans 
Brittney Johnson - The Washington Post 

Martha St. Jean - BET News 

Ailsa Chang - KQED Public Radio, San Francisco 


The Kaiser Internship Program provides an initial week-long briefing on 
health issues and health reporting in Washington, D.C. Interns are then 
based for ten weeks at their news organization, typically under the direction 
of the Health or Metro Editor/News Director, where they report on health 
issues. The program ends with a 3-day meeting and site visits in Boston. 
Interns receive a 12-week stipend and travel expenses. The objective of 

the internship is to provide young journalists or journalism college graduates 
with an in-depth introduction to and practical experience on the specialist 
health beat. 


For more eligibility and application details, check our website at: 
www.kff.org/mediainternships 


To apply for the 2009 program, e-mail or write to: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director of the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 


e-mail: pduckham@kff.org 


The Kaiser Family Foundation is a non-profit, private operating foundation dedicated to providing 
information and analysis on health care issues to policymakers, the media, the health care community, 
and the general public. The Foundation is not associated with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 
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belied its title, Sheean went to India. A 
few days after he arrived in early 1948, a 
fanatic Hindu fatally shot the Mahatma 
while Sheean stood a few paces away. 
Afterward, he wrote Lead, Kindly Light, 
which mixed his experience with a study 
of Gandhi's spiritual life. 

As happened with so many corre- 
spondents, when cold-war certitudes 
about Communism drove out other 
questions, Sheean’s fame faded. By 1949, 
when Lead, Kindly Light appeared, not 
one of the ten top-selling books for the 
year was by a journalist, let alone a for- 
eign correspondent. The public was 
hungry for lighter fare: three of the top 
sellers were how-to books about win- 
ning at canasta, and another was Nor- 
man Vincent Peale’s A Guide to Confident 
Living. “One wonders,’ wrote a reviewer 
of This House Against This House, “if this 
type of intimate, first-person journalism 
hasn’t about outlived its usefulness as a 
serious contribution to world thought.” 

It is a question still worth pondering. 

For the modern reader, Personal His- 
tory celebrates a lost golden age of for- 
eign correspondence. News outlets were 
plentiful. The dollar was strong and the 
cost of living abroad cheap. Americans 
were well liked. Editors could not yet 
reach a reporter on the steppes of Rus- 
sia by pressing a few telephone buttons. 
In those days, American correspondents 
enjoyed great freedom, and large num- 
bers of them spent years abroad, roving 
and learning. When it came to foresee- 
ing the impending World War II, Sheean 
wrote, “International journalism was 
more alert than international states- 
manship.” This self-confidence makes 
for a poignant contrast with our cur- 
rent pop-cultural image of the foreign 
correspondent, a disheveled figure most 
often freighted with angst. “It’s not a 


, 


fucking forties movie,” says a character 
in The Killing Fields. “You can’t just get 
ona goddamn plane and make the whole 
world come out right.” 

We cannot bring back that era. But in 
a world in which our security is thread- 
bare and questions abound about what is 
happening and why, the need for foreign 
reporting is no less urgent—and Shee- 
an’s approach no less compelling. 

The drive for credibility has pushed 
journalists toward greater caution. 
When USA Today correspondent Jack 





Kelley was found to have fabricated 
news, the home-office solution was 
to double-check quotes in reporters’ 
stories and comb expense accounts to 
see whether they had been where they 
said they were. Such scrutiny may avoid 
more Kelleys (or it may not). But it does 
not encourage correspondents to inter- 
pret the world for an audience that often 
doesn’t have the background to weigh 
a leader’s quote or judge the relevance 
of a distant fact. 

For all its emotion, Sheean’s approach 
was more objective than the pseudo-sci- 
entific artifices of attributing all insights 
and opinions to others and of balancing 
unequal points of view to avoid seeming 

“biased.” Like a proper scientist, Sheean 
brought expert observational skills to 
his reporting—he told the reader what 
he saw, the conditions under which he 
saw it, and what it meant. 

That was strikingly apparent in 1938, 
when Sheean covered Germany’s annex- 
ation of Austria for the Herald Tribune. 
He rejected the widespread argument 
that the Nazis succeeded by terror alone. 
The party’s message, argued Sheean in 
the paper’s banner story of July 5, had 
mass appeal: 


I am unable to name any sources or 
any authority for what I say, since no- 
body in Vienna is willing to be quoted, 
but investigations in the last ten days 
have given me one firm belief—that 
nothing will shake the power of na- 
tional socialism here until it has com- 
pleted its historic functions and has 
reached its natural and inevitable con- 
clusion in general war. 


This was not the antiestablishment 
free-for-all of the New Journalism that 
emerged in the 1960s. Nor was it the self- 
centered blogging of today. It was in- 
formed reporting of the highest order. 

Journalists of a certain age remember 
Sheean. As I was working on this article, 
long-retired CBs correspondent Marvin 
Kalb mentioned that he read Personal 
History when it came out and said to 
himself, “I’ve got to be a journalist.” May 
it inspire a new generation of correspon- 
dents as well. cur 


JOHN MAXWELL HAMILTON is the dean of the 
Manship School of Mass Communication at 
Louisiana State University and the author of 
the forthcoming Journalism’s Roving Eye: A 
History of American Foreign Reporting. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Pyrrhic Victory 


Winning and losing at Guantdnamo 


BY EMILY BAZELON 


JUST A FEW MONTHS AGO, IN APRIL The Challenge: Hamdan v. 
of this year, the Guantanamo Bay Rumsfeld and the Fight Over 
detainee Salim Hamdan appeared See nero 
y Jonathan Mahler 
before the Navy captain acting as his _ Farrar, Straus, and Giroux 
military judge, and announced that he 352 Pages. $26 
would boycott the war-crimes trial the 
Bush administration had planned for 
him. “There is no such thing as justice 
here,” Hamdan said of the special tri- 
bunal constituted to try him. The judge exhorted him to have faith in American 
law. “You have already been to the Supreme Court,” he reminded the embit- 
tered detainee. Hamdan didn’t go for it. He told the judge that while his lawyers 
had gone to the highest court in the land to argue on his behalf, he’d been left 
behind—at Guantanamo. 

Hamdan’s present makes for a bleak backdrop to his recent past, and to the 
Supreme Court victory achieved in his name, whose history Jonathan Mahler 
recounts in his new book. Few of the court’s decisions have been so legally mean- 
ingful and yet so personally meaningless. 

The judicial battle began in 2004, when the Bush administration lost in its 
effort to indefinitely detain Yaser Esam Hamdi, an American citizen also held 
at Guantanamo. Rather than try him in the federal courts, the government sent 
Hamidi back to Saudi Arabia, where he had grown up and also held dual citizen- 
ship. But the administration presumably decided it could not afford to take the 
same approach with Hamdan, who has admitted to being Osama bin Laden’s 
driver, and who (like hundreds of other Guantanamo detainees) is not an Ameri- 
can citizen. Instead, the administration doubled down. 

As Mahler explains, however, the White House soon encountered a major 
obstacle: the Supreme Court. When Hamdan’s lawyers first submitted their 
appeal, it had been met with silence. According to the author, the press may have 
helped influence the justices to change their minds and take the case. A member 
of the defendant’s legal team, Neal Katyal, appealed to a number of reporters 
(including this one) for coverage. He then enlisted Milt Bearden, a famed former 
CIA operative, to write a New York Times op-ed urging the court to take the case. 
The Monday after Bearden’s article appeared, the justices announced that they 
had granted Hamdan’s petition. 

On June 29, 2006, the court handed down its decision. Hamdan v. Rumsfeld 
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Life inside A corridor in Camp 5, the maximum security camp at Guantanamo, where Hamdan has spent time 


delivered a sharp rebuff to the adminis- 
tration. In a majority opinion written by 
Justice John Paul Stevens, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the current tribunal 
lacked the power to proceed under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice and 
the Geneva Conventions. 

In response, the president enlisted 
Congress to approve the 2006 Military 
Commissions Act, which was sup- 
posed to make the military tribunals 
pass constitutional muster. The new law 
stripped detainees of their right to ap- 
peal in the federal courts via the writ 
of habeas corpus—a provision that the 
Supreme Court would eventually strike 
down, on June 12 of this year. Congress 
also went some distance toward making 
the trial procedures more fair (though 
they still fall short of the due-process 
protections provided by a court martial). 
As Mahler explains, “Detainees could 
no longer be kicked out of the court- 
room, they would be able to see all of 
the evidence against them, and there 
was now a much stronger prohibition 
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against the use of testimony obtained 
through torture.” 

The ongoing push and pull between 
the president, Congress, and the courts 
is why Hamdan v. Rumsfeld matters, and 
why it was worth all the print and TV 
coverage that attended it. Yet while his 
lawyers will bring a fresh challenge to his 
detention based on the Supreme Court’s 
June 12 decision, Hamdan himself may 
well end up where he started—alone in 
a cell in Guantanamo, without hope of 
appeal or release. Meanwhile, his law- 
yers have argued that their client’s expe- 
rience of near-solitary confinement has 
made him suicidal and unable to assist 
in his own defense. 

Mahler addresses this anticlimax in 
his epilogue; it’s a tribute to his writ- 
ing skills that the ending doesn’t over- 
shadow the entire book. And Mahler 
deserves great credit for taking on this 
project in the first place: he has a pow- 
erful story to tell, but no straightfor- 
ward cause or characters to champion. 
The title of the book’s last chapter, “The 


Heroes of Guantanamo?,” merits its 
question mark. Like A Civil Action, the 
classic of the genre, The Challenge is 
necessarily written in shades of gray. 

Two lawyers stand at its center: Char- 
lie Swift, a bold and sometimes half- 
cocked member of the Navy’s Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, and Katyal, a 
milder-mannered but passionately stub- 
born law professor at Georgetown. The 
pair makes for an excellent odd couple. 
Swift is the lawyer appointed by the mili- 
tary to represent Hamdan. A skinny-dip- 
per in his Naval Academy days, the ADD- 
afflicted crusader drives his superior 
crazy by charging into his office and talk- 
ing at him for an hour at a time. His credo, 
borrowed from Eddie Murphy, is: “Let’s 
see what we can fuck with next.” Despite 
(or because of ) his excesses, Swift stands 
for the best that the JAG Corps has to 
offer, at least in Mahler’s portrayal. Yet 
his unceasing loyalty to his client comes 
at great cost to himself. 

The best evidence of Swift’s utter 
refusal to roll over for the tribunals, as 
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his superiors expected him to, is his 
decision to enlist Katyal. The George- 
town professor had originally gone to 
law school against the wishes of his im- 
migrant Indian father, who had been 
on the receiving end of a long and dif- 
ficult lawsuit. Katyal took to his voca- 
tion like a natural scholar, immersing 
himself in the knotty doctrines of con- 
stitutional law. By the time he arrived at 
Georgetown, he was already a star, hav- 
ing clerked for Justice Stephen Breyer, 
served as co-counsel for Gore in Florida 
in 2000, and worked at the Clinton Jus- 
tice Department. 

Still, he wasn’t necessarily the obvi- 
ous choice for helping Hamdan. Katyal 
had defended some of the Bush admin- 
istration’s national security moves after 
9/11, such as the PATRIOT act. And he was 
exquisitely attuned to the potential risk 
that the case could cause to his reputa- 
tion; both his wife and his Yale mentor 
cautioned him against representing the 
man who had chauffeured Osama bin 
Laden. But Katyal was offended by the 
presidential order that established the 
military tribunals, because it cast the ex- 
ecutive branch in the role of prosecutor, 
judge, and jury—an apparent violation 
of the separation of powers. So when he 
saw the government urge the Supreme 
Court to cut off the federal courts as an 
avenue of relief for Guantanamo detain- 
ees, he signed on. 

Without talking too disrespectfully 
out of school, Mahler explores the ten- 
sions among Swift, Katyal, their client, 
and the other lawyers who eventually 
worked on the case. For anyone who fol- 
lowed this litigation, the insider view 
is a treat. We see the inevitable wres- 
tling over whose brief-writing strategy 
is best and who gets to do oral argument. 
There’s a particularly delightful scene 
in which Katyal grudgingly agrees to a 
training session in oral advocacy with 
a former actor named Joshua Karton, 
who (to great effect) persuades his pupil 
to deliver legal arguments while hold- 
ing his hand. And right before his Su- 
preme Court appearance, Katyal fol- 
lows another piece of Karton’s advice 
and sings the theme song from Mister 
Rogers’ Neighborhood in a courthouse 
bathroom. Quite a strategy. 

Despite these slightly humbling mo- 
ments, it’s hard not to feel that Swift 


gets the worst of the partnership. Yes, 
for most of the litigation, he is the man 
on 60 Minutes. But he is also the law- 
yer who is benched during the key brief- 
writing and arguments. And while the 
2006 Supreme Court victory sends Katy- 
al’s “professional stock soaring”—he is 
offered law-firm partnerships, speaking 
engagements, and the praise of Chief 
Justice John Roberts at a black-tie af- 
fair—Swift suffers at home and at work. 
By the end of the book, he loses his wife, 
his promotion, and his twenty-year Navy 
career. And Hamdan, meanwhile, may 
have lost his very sanity. 

Still, the real news in The Challenge, 
at least to me, involves a different sort of 
loss. Mahler tells us that the FBI's biggest 
Al Qaeda expert, Ali Soufan, was eager 
to interrogate Hamdan, because in the 
course of investigating the 2000 bomb- 
ing of the U.S.S. Cole in Yemen, he had 
talked to Nasser al-Bahri, “the man who 
had introduced Hamdan to jihad.” Al- 
Bahri is portrayed as the real catch, the 
true devotee to Osama bin Laden, who 
found Hamdan agreeable but scorned 
him as “almost childlike.” 

For the defense, this picture of Ham- 
dan as a wide-eyed subordinate was a 
definite plus. Meanwhile, the defen- 
dant’s familiarity with Bin Laden’s 
circle, gleaned from his service as the 
sheik’s driver, made him a gold mine 
for Soufan. Hamdan identified photos 
of other bin Laden bodyguards detained 
at Guantanamo, informed on the Cele 
bombers, and gave his interrogator in- 
formation about bin Laden’s post-9/11 
whereabouts. Soufan discovered that 
Hamdan was actually present when 
Khalid Sheikh Mohammed briefed bin 
Laden and his deputy, Ayman al-Zawa- 
hiri, on the success of the World Trade 
Center attack. 

Given these disclosures, Soufan ar- 
gued against prosecuting Hamdan. In- 
stead, the FBI agent wanted to induce 
him to plead guilty and cooperate for 
a lighter sentence. That seems like the 
smart and even obvious call, especially 
because Soufan’s interrogation sessions 
don’t appear to have involved coercion, 
and would therefore stand up as clean 
evidence. Khalid Sheikh Mohammed, on 
the other hand, was subjected to exten- 
sive waterboarding when the C1Ia inter- 
rogated him. 


And yet, instead of using Hamdan to 
fry bigger fish, the Bush administration 
picked him for the first military tribunal. 

“Soufan’s access to Hamdan was immedi- 
ately cut off?” writes Mahler, “and the FBI 
lost a crucial source of information, as 
well as a potential key witness in other 
al Qaeda trials.” 

For this and other reasons—includ- 
ing the Bush administration’s insis- 
tence that the trials before the Mili- 
tary Commission should go forward as 
planned—it’s not clear that Mahler is 
right when he wraps up his book on a 
triumphant note: “In short, the system 
worked: the president broke the rules, 
and the justices, acting equally as the 
nation’s conscience and the defender 
of its traditions, stopped him.” This is 
true enough about Hamdan v. Rumsfeld, 
at least viewed in isolation. But there 
is much yet to be written about Guan- 
tanamo and the legal procedures that 
govern the detainees, including the fact 
that the vast majority of them are still 
being held without charges. 

Part of the challenge for Mahler’s 
story is that it’s so hard to say what 
should happen to Hamdan. He drove 
for Osama bin Laden, after all. He 
wanted to wage jihad, and according 
to one photo, may have participated 
in violence. (His lawyers have denied 
this.) The release of this “enemy com- 
batant” is virtually impossible to imag- 
ine. And yet he has also been held for 
seven years in near isolation—condi- 
tions that would shred anyone’s men- 
tal health. During the years of Mahler’s 
reporting, Hamdan was permitted to 
speak to his wife in Yemen just once. 
For most of the time, he lived accord- 
ing to Guantanamo’s strictest regimen: 
spending twenty-two hours a day en- 
tirely alone, taking his meals through 
a slit in the cell door, and exercising by 
himself and only at night. 

Given the procedural constraints of 
the military tribunal, Hamdan’s law- 
yers probably won’t win their argu- 
ment that Guantanamo itself makes 
their client unfit for trial. But outside 
the tribunal’s walls, we might do well 
to think hard about this larger ques- 
tion: Is justice at Guantanamo simply 
unattainable? cur 


Emily Bazelon is a senior editor at Slate. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Human Smoke: 

The Beginnings of 
World War Hl, 

The End of Civilization 
By Nicholson Baker 
Simon & Schuster 

576 pages, $30 


THIS CURIOUS BOOK IS IN 
the form of a chronicle, a 
stark chronology in which 
the author has made himself 
all but voiceless, thus 
suggesting that his narrative 
is determined by deity or 
fate. Hundreds of scraps 
of history, all drawn from 
previously published sources 
in English, purport to depict 
the years preceding World 
War II and the conflict’s first 
twenty-seven months, up to 
and including the entry of 
the United States after Pear] 
Harbor. 

The tone is flat and 
unornamented, and almost 
every item concludes with 


the same calendrical flourish. 


For example: “The moon 
was almost full. The British 
attacked Berlin’s elec- 
tric-power station and the 
working class Moabit district 
surrounding it. The next 
night, the Germans bombed 
Stoke Newington, a Jewish 
working-class neighborhood 
in London. It was October 
14, 1940.” 

What is Baker up to? He is 
a novelist and occasional po- 
lemicist—note his outrage in 
his book Double Fold, seven 
years ago, at the destruc- 
tion of original newspaper 
files. A determined, even 
addicted newspaper reader, 
he has relied particularly on 
The New York Times and its 
worldwide network of cor- 
respondents. The result is a 
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highly eccentric, fascinating, 
and often revealing selection 
of anecdotes, all circling the 
question of how humankind 
came to punish itself with 
the bloodiest war of all time 
(to date). 

Baker suggests that the 
leaders of the participating 
nations, most of whom had 
matured during what was 
known in its own day as 
the Great War, were more 
than willing to rearm and 
inflict death on soldier and 
civilian alike. He does not, 
as some reviewers have 
suggested, excuse Hitler and 
the Nazis, but his glimpses 
of Churchill and Roosevelt 
and their military cadres 
are chilling. All parties 
accepted merciless war as 
an unavoidable policy of the 
twentieth century. 

Baker’s secondary theme 
is the fate of Europe’s Jews. 
Surprisingly, Baker shows 
that the Times, which has 
been accused of ignoring the 
Holocaust, provided strong 
coverage through 1941 on the 
development of Nazi policies 
of expulsion and extinction. 
Even so, the Nazis’ road to 
genocide was witnessed with 
indifference by America 
and Britain; the British even 
interned Jewish refugees as 
enemy aliens. The United 


States declined to offer haven. 


While Baker seems to 
scoff at the powerful, he 
finds heroes in small clusters 
of pacifists—shouted 
down, abused, and in the 
end ineffective. On them, 
he offers his one outright 
opinion in the last paragraph 
of the book: “They tried to 
save Jewish refugees, feed 
Europe, reconcile the United 
States and Japan, and stop 
the war from happening. 
They failed, but they were 
right.” This suggests that 
Baker believes he has 
proved that the so-called 
good war was a bad war. But 
he has declined to use the 
powerful tools of historical 
analysis—that is, assuming 
the burden of offering in his 
own voice conclusions based 
on a full presentation and 
weighing of evidence. In this 
sense, Human Smoke may 
raise doubts, but it does not 
convince. 


Free Ride: John McCain 
And the Media 

By David Brock 

And Paul Waldman 
Anchor Books 

219 pages 

$13.95 paperbound 


A MAVERICK, AS ALL OF us 
familiar with the Hollywood 
West surely know, is 
unbranded beef on the hoof. 
By extension, it is a person 
who resists labeling, an 


independent, a rebellious 
soul. (Etymology states 

that the term comes from 
Samuel A. Maverick, one of 
the founders of Texas, who 
refused to brand his cattle.) 
American politics now has 
one maverick-in-chief, 
John McCain, the Arizona 
senator currently running 
for president. David Brock 
(an ex-conservative and 
something of a maverick 
himself) and Paul Waldman 
(a columnist for The 
American Prospect) contend 
that this characterization of 
McCain has little to do with 
his scattered breaks from 
Republican doctrine. Instead, 
they argue, the pervasive 
and flattering portrayals 

of the senator are due to 

his apparent willingness to 
treat journalists as buddies, 
and to say things that sound 
candid and unscripted. As 
the presidential campaign 
progresses, the skeptical 

are starting to question 

this cliché, speculating 

that McCain is closer toa 
standard-issue Republican. 
But the references to 

him as a maverick go on, 
undiminished and unthinking. 
Whether the authors are 
right or wrong about the red- 
carpet treatment given to the 
candidate, there is no doubt 
that journalistic laziness 
has let the M word become 
McCain’s very own, let’s say, 
brand. csr 


JAMES BOYLAN Is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


My Facts, Your Facts 


America and the pursuit of willful delusion 


BY DAVID CAY JOHNSTON 


READER COMMENTS POSTED ON DIG- 
ital news sites are often heavy on invec- 
tive, hurled from noms d’Internet that 
allow people to disregard traditional 
norms of civil discourse. For many of 


True Enough: 
Learning to Live in 
A Post-Fact Society 
By Farhad Manjoo 
Wiley 

230 pages, $25.95 


these anonymous snipers, the reported 
facts are not facts at all, but the unre- 
liable product of paid liars, incompe- 
tents, toadies, and haters who dare to 
call themselves journalists. 

How did we get to this pass? A turning point may have been the messy exit 
of Jayson Blair, who was shot down by journalists themselves and subsequently 
became a stinking albatross around the neck of everyone in what used to be called 
straight news. Many Americans, adrift on a stormy sea of proliferating news out- 
lets, now perceive bias, bias everywhere, but not an honest word of reportage. 

Meanwhile, a small industry, of remarkably uneven quality, has arisen over the 
last few decades to examine the supposed unreliability of journalists. The bias 
police range from ideological outfits like Fairness and Accuracy in Reporting on 
the left and the Media Research Center on the right to such watchdogs as Keith 
Olbermann and Bill O’Reilly—not to mention the ombudsmen who now keep an 
eye on many big-city newspapers (and this magazine). 

But while the pack zigs, Farhad Manjoo, until recently the technology colum- 
nist for Salon, zags. His first book, True Enough, is a provocative and engaging 
examination of media bias. Like beauty, argues the author, bias is in the eye of the 
beholder. So instead of looking at those who report and analyze the news, Manjoo 
examines their audience. It is a novel and eye-opening approach. 

Manjoo argues that “selective perception” is part of the human condition, and 
that in this era of unlimited news outlets, it is surprisingly easy to get all of your 
news from places that tell you only what you want to hear—a kind of segregation 
of the mind. The late Daniel Patrick Moynihan famously observed that we are 
entitled to our own opinions, but not to our own facts. That, writes Manjoo, is 
no longer true. Instead he posits “a fundamental shift in the way Americans are 
thinking about the news. No longer are we merely holding opinions different from 
one another; we’re also holding different facts.” 

This argument is founded on a paradox. “At the same time that technology and 
globalization have pushed the world together,” writes Manjoo, “it is driving our 


minds apart.” Shared facts do not mean 

shared perceptions of what those facts 

mean. To illustrate his point, the author 
cites a study involving a much debated 

1951 football game between Dartmouth 

and Princeton. A star Princeton quarter- 
back was injured, and for observers from 

his own school, this was evidence of foul 

play, not bad luck in a violent sport. The 

Dartmouth quarterback was injured as 

well, but students there simply con- 
demned the losers as whiners. 

How could such divergent views 
arise from a single event? As Manjoo 
recounts, a Princeton psychologist and 
a Dartmouth sociologist showed films 
of the game to students at both col- 
leges. The Dartmouth students reported 
roughly equal numbers of transgressions 
by each team, but characterized more of 
the Princeton errors as “flagrant.” The 
Princeton students found more than 
twice as many errors by the other team, 
most of them flagrant as well. 

The researchers concluded that the 
students had such disparate observa- 
tions because they chose not to see ac- 
tions that conflicted with the way they 
felt about their own teams. In other 
words, they fitted their perceptions to 
their feelings, not to the facts. 

Manjoo goes on to discuss All in the 
Family, the celebrated seventies sitcom in 
which Carroll O’Connor’s Archie Bunker 
spouted racial and ethnic slurs and ar- 
gued endlessly with his long-haired son- 
in-law. Two psychologists—inspired, as 
it happens, by the football film study—in- 
terviewed Midwest high school students 
about their reactions to the show. As they 
discovered, almost all viewers found the 
show amusing. Yet the bigots drew com- 
fort and reinforcement for their views 
from Archie’s slurs, while those more 
inclined to think like his son-in-law saw 
him in a negative light. “Even when the 
whole country is watching the same thing, 
in fact, we aren’t;’ Manjoo concludes. 

Just about every audience gets taken 
to task in True Enough. The author 
scolds both Democrats who wrongly 
believe that Bush lost in Ohio in 2004, 
and Republicans who think John Kerry 
was neither a war hero nor an inventive 
combat strategist. Widely accepted but 
crackpot beliefs about the Kennedy as- 
sassination, global warming, 9/11, and 
AIDS are all examined in terms of how 
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people filter out what they wish to be 
false and embrace, sometimes rabidly, 
what they wish to be true, even when 
empirical evidence shows otherwise. 
Most troubling for journalists is 
Manjoo’s evidence that even-handed 
and neutral reports are the most vul- 
nerable to being discredited. He chalks 
up much of this problem to naive re- 
alism—the psychological shorthand by 
which we assume the world is as we 
observe it. “We all think our views are 


saw the problem she had created for 
herself, and invited Frey back onto her 
show for a national display of contrition. 
(Also worth noting: even after Frey con- 
ceded his fabrications to an irate Win- 
frey, his book continued to sell many 
thousands of copies per week.) 
Purveyors of truthiness often pan- 
der to viewers on issues they know little 
about. Make up stories about the price of 
gasoline, says Manjoo, and the easy avail- 
ability of pricing information will unmask 


Like beauty, argues Manjoo, bias is 

in the eye of the beholder. So instead 
of looking at those who report and 
analyze the news, he examines their 
audience. It is a novel and eye-opening 
approach. 


essentially objective and when people 
disagree with us, we’re apt to decide that 
they’re not being reasonable,” he writes. 
“They’re being unfair.” In other words, 
when people with strongly held views 
read about, say, the Israelis and the Pal- 
estinians, a truly fair and balanced arti- 
cle will be perceived as biased—because 
to a zealot, even-handedness is bias. 

Much of what Manjoo explores is 
captured in a single word: truthiness. 
The satirist Stephen Colbert reinvigo- 
rated that hoary term during the pre- 
miere of his television show in 2005. 
America, he said, is a nation divided 
between those who “think with their 
head” and those who “know with their 
heart.” Colbert was going after some of 
the principal PR techniques of the Bush 
administration, but the problem with 
things that are just true enough to be 
believed is far more pervasive. 

Manjoo reminds us of how Oprah 
Winfrey reacted when a memoir she had 
chosen for her book club, James Frey’s 
A Million Little Pieces, turned out to be 
a fraud. At first, Winfrey stood up for 
the serial fibber—until Frank Rich, who 
had done yeoman work exposing official 
truthiness and outright lies, took her to 
the woodshed. To her credit, Winfrey 
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you. But make stuff up about economic 
policy or the war in Iraq or other “grand, 
sprawling topics where information is 
difficult to come by, hard to make sense of, 
and given to competing explanations and 
interpretations,” and you can get away 
with Swift Boating and its spawn. 

Here lies the core of Manjoo’s argu- 
ment: the vast majority of people want 
their beliefs to be reinforced, not chal- 
lenged by inconvenient facts. To show 
the power of desire to warp percep- 
tion, he focuses on the work of three 
Stanford University researchers, Lee 
Ross, Mark Lepper, and Charles Lord. 
In a 1979 study, the trio asked people 
with strong views for and against capi- 
tal punishment to read materials that 
made substantial arguments for both 
sides. Then the subjects were asked to 
discuss their beliefs. 

“This led to a funny result,” recounts 
Manjoo. “People in the study became 
polarized. Taken together, the two re- 
ports they’d been given suggested that it 
was hard to know whether or not capital 
punishment deterred crime; after look- 
ing at the research, a truly dispassionate 
person should have moderated his or her 
extreme position. But people moved the 
other way instead.” 


Surely this is a troubling outcome 
for journalists who believe in empiri- 
cal facts as the basis of reality. But for 
Manjoo, truthiness is only part of the 
problem. He cites the transformation 
of CNN’s Lou Dobbs: a man who once 
revered Big Business is now one of its 
great detractors, even as he conducts a 
one-man crusade against illegal immi- 
grants. “When you investigate the roots 
of bias in the media,” Manjoo writes, 
“Lou Dobbs’s personal motivations begin 
to appear less important than the system 
in which he operates.” And according 
to the logic of that system, viewers will 
invariably consider stories on controver- 
sial topics “slanted away from their own 
views.” So why not throw in their collec- 
tive lot with Dobbs (and Glenn Beck and 
Olbermann and O’Reilly)? The bottom 
line: in contemporary media, “objectiv- 
ity doesn’t pay as well as taking a strong, 
mad-as-hell stance.” 

Dobbs has shifted his approach, says 
the author, because audiences have 
bought into the notion that news is not, 
and cannot be, objective. If viewers out- 
side Dobbs’s target demographic find 
many of his reports bizarre, so what? 
Attacks by critics may actually reinforce 
the broadcaster’s ties to his audience. 
“Dobbs is not a raving idiot,” Manjoo 
assures us. “He just plays one on TV. 
Given the circumstances, he’d be a fool 
not to.” 

How, then, can the profession fight 
back? Just as sunlight is the best dis- 
infectant for rotten government, so is 
skepticism the best and most reliable 
friend of journalists who care about 
truth and not just stories that are “true 
enough.” The old adage is more essen- 
tial than ever: if your mother says she 
loves you, check it out. Repeated trips 
to the factual well remain the best way 
to distill reality and guard against hype. 
Check, cross check, and check again. 
Truth may be getting its shoes on while 
a lie reaches half way around the world, 
as Mark Twain observed. But truth still 
matters, and in the long run, it will pre- 
vail so long as a decent number of people 
push for it. cur 


DAVID CAY JOHNSTON, a Pulitzer Prize 
recipient and former New York Times reporter, 
is the author of Free Lunch, an exposé of 
government policies that take from the many 
to give to the rich. 
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He Likes Ike? 


Robert Scheer looks left, right, and center 


BY JAMES MARCUS 


IN MANY WAYS, ROBERT SCHEER’S CAREER ENCAPSULATES THE LONG MARCH 
of progressive journalism in postwar America. After an early stint at Ramparts, he 
moved from Playboy to the Los Angeles Times (from which he was defenestrated 
in 2005, after nearly three decades at the paper). More recently, he has co-founded 
an online magazine, Truthdig.com, 

and published a collection of inter- a ees 
views, Playing President: My Close ~ rf im, Scheer 
Encounters With Nixon, Carter, Bush (gee ‘Most evil is done by 
I, Reagan, and Clinton—and How They ener: 
Did Not Prepare Me for George W. Bush 
(2006), as well as The Pornography of 
Power: How Defense Hawks Hijacked 
9/11 and Weakened America (2008). In 
a conversation with CJjr’s James Mar- 
cus, the seventy-two-year-old contrar- 
ian mused over good and evil and the 
Internet, and revealed some surpris- 
ingly nonpartisan preferences. Who would have thought that this supposed 
pinko and hale companion of Eldridge Cleaver would have such a soft spot for 
Dwight David Eisenhower? 


You’ve been associated with print journalism for more than forty years and 

are surely one of the few reporters to have gotten married in the city room. Yet 
you’re now editing Truthdig.com, an online magazine. What’s that transition 
been like? Let me give you more information than you need. I originally studied 
engineering, because I had pretty serious dyslexia; until computers came along, 
I really couldn’t have been a writer. I was always a good reader, but I couldn’t 
do cursive script, and nobody could read my handwriting. 


But you did lots of journalism in the pre-computer era. That was mostly due to 
going out with women with good editing skills. But I’ve never had a Luddite 
mentality, that’s what I’m saying. I’ve always loved computers. 


So you go way back with this stuff? I did my graduate work in nineteen-fifty- 
nine on one of those big 18m machines, the kind that took up a whole room. 
And I was using the Internet when it was three-hundred baud, reporting from 


Moscow and everything. So I love the 
technology. I find it very liberating—it 
lets you edit, run long pieces, avoid 
cutting down trees. 


But does the Web dictate any 
difference in approach for journalists? 
No. Ever since I was at Ramparts, 
where I started, I never really made 

a decision about whether I was 
alternative or mainstream. I assume 
you're going to do the same kind of 
work whether you're writing for 
Hustler or Esquire or the L.A. Times. 

I try to hold on to my own voice, even 
when I have to lose the first person. I 
always feel that the readers are getting 
me. | also try to be fair, to keep an 
open mind—although not so open, as 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti says, that your 
brains fall out. 


You’ve worn a lot of hats in your 
career: reporter, correspondent, 
columnist, editor. Is there one in 
particular that you prefer? I’m not a 
good editor, I won’t make that claim. 
My twenty-six-year-old son Peter is 
running Truthdig, and I don’t tell him 
what to do. I never wanted it to be my 
blog or my Web site or something that 
was particularly identified with me. 


But do you set the political tone? 

We don’t have a political tone. My 
only guideline is that we won’t be 
homophobic or anti-Semitic—beyond 
that, we’re going to let people have 
different views. There will always be 
things in the magazine that I don’t 
agree with. And look at the irony in 
The Pornography of Power. In my 
chapter on the Boeing air-tanker 
scandal, which I researched pretty 
well, John McCain is a kind of hero. 
And Barbara Boxer, who I really like, 
doesn’t come off so well. 


Which brings me to my next question. 
I think it’s fair to say that you’ve been 
identified with the left throughout 
your entire career. But in both The 
Pornography of Power and Playing 
President, you’re surprisingly 
nonpartisan in your appraisal of the 
players. Yeah. You know, my mother 
was an old garment worker who 
retired and came out from the Bronx 
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to live with me. When I wrote my 
Nixon profile for the L.A. Times, she 
sat there for two hours reading it. 
Finally she finished, and I said, “So, 
Ma, what do you think?” She looked 
up at me, this eighty-six-year-old 
woman with her glasses at the tip of 
her nose, and said, “He needs you?” 


She thought you were too kind. Yes! 
And I’m getting that same thing 

with McCain now! But I don’t think 
there’s any sense in being a journalist 


if you’re not prepared to be surprised. 


If you can’t say, “Hey, I’m full of 
shit; this guy’s got something,” then 
you’re in the wrong line of work. 
Meanwhile, I’ve always rejected the 
idea that you couldn’t be on the left 
and also be honest and objective and 
truth-seeking. I admire guys like 
Paul Goodman or Murray Kempton 
or Sartre. Or Bertrand Russell, 
whom I interviewed when he was 
ninety-four. 


Since you’ve just run down this 
pantheon of the left, who are some 
people on the right whom you admire 
in the same way? This will get me into 
trouble with Gore Vidal, but I think 
Buckley falls into that category. He 
could be mean-spirited, as he was 

in that television debate with Gore, 
but he does fit the bill. And Graham 
Greene. I think he was the greatest 
journalist of all time, frankly. 


How about conservatives who 
haven’t died yet? You’re asking me 
which neoconservative or ideologue 
I respect. And there I’m really hard 
pressed. Tony Blankley seems to be 

a thoughtful fellow. Then there’s 
David Brooks at The New York Times, 
and [David] Frum; they’re both guys 
I respect. 


You feel like you could have a real 
dialogue with them? Oh, sure. Look, 
something terrible happened to the 
conservative moment. These people 
became—well, nasty. But my new 
book is dedicated to Eisenhower. And 
this is not just in retrospect: when 
Eisenhower was alive, I admired 
him; I had an “I Like Ike” button and 
everything. So if he’s a conservative, 
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I don’t have any problems with 
conservatives. 


But it’s not merely that you’re willing 
to give a fair shake to both sides of 
the aisle. When you write about, say, 
Richard Perle in The Pornography of 
Power, you seem genuinely perplexed 
about his motivations, and fascinated 
by them as well. I’m not a religious 
person, but I do think we’re always 
struggling with our own innocence. 
Am I talking to you now because I 
really want to get across a better way 
of dealing with the world, or because 
I want to sell some books? 


Let’s just say you’re a complicated 
person. We all are! At least those of 

us that remain sane. I met Perle 

when he worked for Scoop Jackson. 

I followed him over the years, and he’s 
certainly not a simple person. But let 
me explain something. I was born in 
nineteen-thirty-six. My father was a 
German Lutheran with a thick accent. 
My mother was a Russian Jew, also 
with a thick accent. And as a kid, I had 
to struggle with this issue of why one 
part of my family was killing the other 
part. After the war, I met my father’s 
younger brother, who had remained 
in Germany and was wounded at 
Stalingrad. My uncle and his family 
were great people, terrific people, 

but there was one conversation that 
was very difficult to have: How did it 
happen? So I’ve spent a lot of time in 
my life thinking about the banality of 
evil, as Hannah Arendt referred to it. 
Most evil is done by good people. 


There are no villains in the equation? 
The villains are recognized, and 
people stay away from them. 
Richard Perle and John Yoo are 

not recognizable villains. They’re 
charming; they can talk a good game; 
they probably struggle with their 
own demons. So as a journalist, you 
simply can’t divide the world into 
good guys and bad guys. 


in that vein, let me ask you something. 
You’ve clambered out onto many 

a limb in your career, often to 
impressive effect. But are there some 
positions you now regret? The biggest 


error that I made is that I exaggerated 
the strength of the political center in 
America. I assumed you could up the 
ante, you could make demands upon 
it, and it would become better. 


And this was when? The sixties. 

Look, I never had a revolutionary 
notion. I’ve always believed in limited 
government and respect for the 
individual, which set me apart from 
people with a more cavalier attitude 
toward state power. 


And what about your Red Family days 
in Berkeley? The most radical thing 
I did in the Red Family—where I was 
never really allowed to be a member; 
I was on probation—was to take care 
of the food budget. I went out to 

the wine country and brought back 
five-gallon jugs and redistributed it 
to these other groups. And look, the 
irony is that I was ultimately pushed 
out of Ramparts because I wasn’t 
radical enough. They accused me of 
being too bourgeois. 


What, did you have a thing about 
clean linens? Maybe. But I do want to 
answer your question about mistakes. 
I think the New Left critique of 
liberalism was wrong in many ways. 
I think I was too harsh about Bobby 
Kennedy. And let me tell you about 
my most recent error! If you read 

my book Playing President, which is 
a cautionary tale, it’s pretty hard to 
predict Obama. 


Although it might have prepared you 
for Hillary. Oh, it definitely prepares 
you for Hillary. You know, the amazing 
thing to me, and this is going to sound 
incredibly egotistical— 


Fire away. The amazing thing to me 
is that a significant percentage of 
what I’ve written has turned out to be 
valid. I’m one of these guys who gets 
up at four in the morning after I’ve 
handed in a column, thinking that I 
got it all wrong. But The Pornography 
of Power—I was really surprised. I 
read the galleys and I liked it. That’s 
something, considering that I don’t 
trust myself any more than I trust the 
politicians I write about. csr 
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Too Good to Be True? 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND DANIELLE HAAS 


THE DECADE-LONG COLLABORATION 
between the Project for Excellence in 
Journalism and several academics led 
by Wellesley College political scientist 
Marion Just concludes that the more lo- 
cal TV invests in quality reporting, the 
bigger its audience tends to be. Crime 
news and celebrity news, contrary to all 
popular and professional wisdom, they 
say, aren’t as appealing to TV viewers. 

But are American TV audiences 
really pining for a local-news equiva- 
lent of The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer? 
The question is before us again, not 
just in the recent pages of cyR (which 
has published PEs reports on local TV), 
but also in the April issue of Political 
Communication. There one can find an article by Just and Todd Belt, “The 
Local News Story: Is Quality a Choice?” as well as a review that challenges 
the conclusions reached by Tom Rosenstiel, Just, et al in their 2007 book, We 
Interrupt This Newscast. 

That reviewer, John McManus, a journalist-turned-Ph.D. and author of a lead- 
ing academic study of local TV news, Market-Driven Journalism (1994), contends 
that marketplace pressures stifle the capacity of local TV to serve the public inter- 
est by producing hard-news stories, basing his conclusion on a close analysis of 
three West Coast stations. Rosenstiel and Just, on the other hand, insist that it is 
newsroom misperceptions about public taste that defeat quality, that newsrooms 
erroneously believe that the public wants sensation and gossip rather than sub- 
stance. Rosenstiel and Just’s extensive national data indicate that newscasts with 
quality news have bigger and demographically more desirable audiences. 

McManus judges the quality of local TV news to be abysmal. Belt and Just have 
data to support this (only 6 percent of local TV news stories show any enterprise), 
but they take some cheer that a quarter of stories deal with policy, politics, and 
important community institutions. 

It would be appealing to agree with Belt and Just that “reporting hard news 
with high journalistic standards attracts viewers” and that there is consonance, not 
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contradiction, between quality journal- 
ism and economic success. But the argu- 
ment has some gaps. First, as McManus 
observes, it does not consider the cost 
of quality journalism, only the benefit in 
audience size. Does the cost of journal- 
istic enterprise outweigh the benefit of 
modest audience increases? There are 
no data here to answer that. 

Second, perhaps it is not quality jour- 
nalism that leads to bigger audiences 
but bigger audiences (or the added 
revenue they bring) that lead some 
stations to devote more resources to 
quality journalism. Belt and Just deny 
that there is a chicken-and-egg problem 
here: their statistics turn up no correla- 
tion between resources and ratings. At 
the same time, their observations do: 
“When ratings go down, budgets are 
contracted.” 

Third, it’s possible that on the (rel- 
atively rare) occasions when stations 
invest in enterprise journalism stories, 
they promote them heavily and draw 
more viewers. 

Belt and Just raise the important 
question of why, if their own interpre- 
tation is correct, TV news directors 
disagree with them, insisting that the 
public seeks schlock news. Belt and Just 
speculate that because TV journalists 
change jobs so often, they construct a 
common culture across stations: “Af- 
ter a short period of time a remarkable 
number of news people have worked 
with someone at just about any station in 
the country... homogenizing the views 
about how to produce TV news.” 

What makes sense to us in the Belt/ 
Just article and the Rosenstiel/Just 
book is their argument that the mar- 
ketplace does not constrain TV news 
directly but only through the way TV 
news personnel understand it. And 
that understanding is stubborn. Even 
if news directors agreed that quality 
news brings bigger audiences, given 
the cost and effort necessary to pro- 
duce stories of substance, it isn’t at all 
clear that they would (or could) easily 
abandon schlock. cur 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches at Columbia’s 
Graduate School of Journalism and in the 
Department of Communication, University 
of California, San Diego. DANIELLE HAAS 

is a Ph.D. candidate in communications at 
Columbia. 
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EDITED BY MIKE HOYT, JOHN PALATTELLA, 
AND THE STAFF OF THE COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


A new history of the Iraq war and the way 

it was reported—including contributions from 
over forty international reporters, photographers, 
translators, editors and stringers. Rich with 
anecdote and illustrated with color photographs— 
including many never before published in U.S. 
newspapers—REPORTING IRAQ is a major event. 
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